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d a necessary and therefore useful task to perform.” 
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EDITORIAL 


TIGHT-ROPING THE CONSTITUTION 


EXT to the attainment of victory in the current war, the problem 

discussed most vigorously today is that of post-war reconstruc- 

tion. The hope is ardently, almost wistfully, expressed on all 
sides that after the present ordeal is over the collective sense and 
decency of mankind will be so motivated by common human interests 
that these periodic visitations which so disgrace the present and 
menace the future shall never occur again. 


Many aspects of the problem present themselves. Since they are 
aspects of one problem, the future welfare of mankind, they are all 
organically related—like the different organs of a biological unit. It 
is impossible to contemplate any one of them intelligently without 
considering its organic connections with the others. Nevertheless, the 
vastness of the problem necessitates, for purposes of discussion, em- 
phasis now on one aspect, now on another. In order that this mo- 
mentary and unavoidable emphasis on one aspect of the problem do 
minimum harm it will always be necessary to have the above “con- 
nections” vividly, if tacitly, in our consciousness. 













































ATURALLY the aspect which concerns us most directly is the 
educational. In Canada this is a most colorful feature of the 
problem. This is due partly to. the somewhat peculiar “psy- 
chology” of Canadians with regard to the subject of education. As a 
people we show unmistakable symptoms of a deep yearning for the 
best in education. Nevertheless, on account of our peculiar history and 
geography we fall far short of obtaining it. Speaking more explicitly, 
because of the peculiar make-up of the scattered political units which 
were literally roped together at Confederation, we became obsessed 
with an inflamed idea of local autonomy in education, local in this case 
meaning provincial. Having handed over education, as the word was 
understood in 1867, to the provincial governments, we have been con- 
tent, till recent years, to leave it there. But because of some peculiar 
twist in our thinking the authority thus placed in the provincial gov- 
ernments stuck there—i.e. very little local autonomy exists as within 
the provinces. One feature of our educational endeavor, however, the 
provincial governments have gladly farmed out to localities—footing 
the bill. The aggregate result of all these Canadian peculiarities has 
been that while we have given every evidence of desiring educational 
advancement our actual achievements in comparison with other parts 
of the commonwealth are admittedly somewhat indifferent in character. 
This gives in freehand sketch the background which explains the 
gross inequalities and inadequacies of educational opportunity in Can- 
ada—some districts providing excellent facilities, and others, because 
of local poverty, providing next to none at all; teachers paid several 
thousand dollars salary in some places, several hundred or none at all 
in others, etc. 


N RECENT times these inequalities and inadequacies, with the re- 
sulting discontent, have led to many questions as to the way out. 
Inevitably this unrest has led us straight into the question of Federal 
aid to education. But whenever the question of Federal aid comes before 
us the question of control presents itself, which further places us face 
to face with the constitution, in this case The B. N. A. Act. 

People who react to this dilemma fall roughly under two headings: 
those who desire Federal aid to education but are sincerely and properly 
anxious not to place too much strain on our constitution and threaten 
our national unity; and those who are really opposed to educational 
and other advancement and gleefully use the constitution as a cloak 
for their unwillingness to move along with the general democratic 
current of the times. 


T IS interesting to contemplate the massive, long-time effects of the 
movements of history on our institutions—even our constitutions. 
The words themselves which constitute constitutions change with the 
generations of men. The pressure of events during recent decades has 
forced the Federal Government of Canada into the field of education— 
the constitution notwithstanding. And the interesting thing to observe 
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here is that the constitution still stands intact and no great disunity has 
resulted. No democratic intelligent nation will for very long allow its 
own constitution to forestall its progress to the point of threatening 
its elimination from the affairs of the world. An intelligent people will 
always find a way to make their constitution work for them rather 
than work them. And they will do this with great benefit to both the 
constitution and themselves. Indeed it has long been the boast of Anglo- 
Saxons that no constitution with them is final, but is an evolving thing. 
People in Canada who are over timid about offending the constitution 
should really try to learn that a petrified constitution is a dead one. 
Constitutions, like other vital organisms, either move with their. en- 
vironment or become devoured by it. The real friends of the constitu- 
tion are those who are trying to make it work by contributing to the 
welfare of our people. 


R. BROOKE CLAXTON, speaking in Montreal, October 8, 
1943, referred somewhat colorfully to the incursions the Fed- 
eral Government already has made into the field of education. 
That these incursions were forced by the current of history in no way 
detracts from their value. Between 1937 and 1943, 235,000 were given 
attention by the Dominion-Provincial Youth Training Programme. 
During the same period 2,000 students per year have been assisted 
through universities. Since the beginning of the war another 270,000 
young people have received vocational training under the auspices of 
the Dominion-Provincial War Emergency Programme. And so on. 
But, some say, these were special programmes forced upon the 
Federal ‘Government by very trying conditions which made these 
aspects of education definitely a national problem and therefore the 
Federal Government had to intervene. Moreover these problems are 
not the same in character as that of providing basic education for young 
school children as was contemplated in the clauses in The B. N. A. Act 
placing education in the hands of provincial authorities. 


programmes were “Dominion-Provincial,” and they were so not 

merely because of mechanical convenience of such dual work 
but in order to be sure not to damage the constitution—a nice example 
of keeping the constitution alive and growing by refusing to let it 
petrify and die. There is always a way if we want it strongly enough! 

Secondly, and still more important, basic education of the young 
children is now a problem of national importance and therefore by the 
very arguments advanced by the objectors has become a matter for 
Federal consideration. Surely when any person looks at the world today 
and sees what devastation can be wrought both nationally and inter- 
nationally by false education of young children—Germany, Italy, etc. 
—he must understand that the only hope for the future decency of 
education in social responsibilities and true the world is to be found in 
spiritual values for the young day to day school child. We simply dare 
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| HE answers to these objections are obvious. Firstly, these special 








not leave this terrifying problem any longer subject to local whims or 
local poverties. We shall educate our children or perish from the 
earth! 


S foreshadowed in the previous paragraphs the problem is to. 

give Federal aid in this great undertaking by such action as will 

feed rather than kill our constitution. As already said this can be 
done if we want to do it. It is being done already in other and more 
specialized parts of the educational field. Certainly the rights of the 
provinces must not be abrogated. But, after all, the provinces and the 
Dominion are governing the same people. It follows that if we exercise 
good will and good sense we can use the constitution to see to it that 
every child in Canada gets the basic education without which there is 
no hope for the world. 

The mechanics of actually doing this will no doubt present diffi- 
culties but these are not insurmountable. The Dominion can declare its 
intentions and the provinces pass parallel legislation by which the 
strong arm of the Federal Government can, through Provincial hands, 
reach out to the child in the remotest corner of its country and pro- 
vide that child with the opportunity he now lacks. 

Not so long ago some labor legislation passed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment was declared ultra vires by the courts on the ground that it 
infringed on Provincial rights. Immediately various provinces passed 
parallel legislation covering the same problems and the difficulty was 
met, in part at least. The mechanics of the education problem would, of 
course, be difficult, but they can be approached in the same spirit. 


NE trouble is that democratic statesmen often show a regrettable 
weakness when confronted with the necessity of deciding 
whether to lead what they conceive to be public opinion or to 

fear it. This tends to a mental posture of nicety of balance, a balance so 
precise that the slightest ripple on the sea of politics upsets it. For 
instance, the present administration at Ottawa at one moment boasts, 
with some justification too, of what it has done already in the field of 
education. But when asked to provide material aid to the provinces 
for basic school training of the young it shows too much alacrity in 
making The B. N. A. Act stand in the way. But the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot have it both ways. Either it is possible, without tearing 
up the constitution, to provide some material possibility of that 
degree of education without which there can be no hope for future 
stability, or the things that have been done already are definitely 
unconstitutional and will have to be scrapped. 


S ANOTHER instance of this timidity we are told that if we, the 

educational world, would adopt the ideas in the Sirois report the 

problem would be solved readily. One thing to remember about 
the Sirois report is that a chief reason for its coming into being was to 
force the necessary elasticity into the constitution to save both it and 
our country from creeping paralysis. 
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One quotation from the report, however, ought to be sufficient 
ground for not being enamored of its ideas on education; “... . educa- 
tion, like every form of welfare service in.a democratic community, 


should have to fight for its life... .” 


It would seem that this could hardly be accepted as a light on 
the path of democratic progress. It expresses the very exaggeration of 
individualism which very nearly wrecked democracy, nearly left it a 
helpless victim of the Nazi dictators. No, democracy will either become 
the conscious architect of its own temple—or go without the temple. 


(D.LS.) 
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Fellow Teachers: 


I used most of my space last month 
considering one aspect of our con- 
stitutional setup. It might be in order 
to continue the same line of thought 
this month, even at the risk of bring- 
ing down more trouble around my 
ears. 

The editorial which appeared in the 
June issue of this magazine on The 
Teaching Profession Act for Ontario 
was of considerable interest to me as 
bearing on views I have already ex- 
pressed in this column as to the ex- 
cessive size of our governing bodies. 
Ontario, it seems, proposes to get 
along with a Board of Governors (an 
A.G.M.) of not more than 40 mem- 
bers, and an Executive Council of 6, 
for a membership of nearly 22,000, as 
compared with our A.G.M. of nearly 
300 and an Executive Council of 12 
for a membership of less than 6,000. 


At the last A.G.M. I ventured to 
suggest, rather timorously, that a be- 
ginning might soon be made at re- 
ducing the size of our legislative 
body. But the meeting turned thumbs 
down on the proposal with a vigor 
and promptness that made me feel 
lucky to escape with my life. 

As for the Executive Council, it 
Was increased in size by one member, 
from eleven to twelve. The complete 
text of the Ontario Act has just 
reached my desk and I shall refer 
briefly to a few other points of dif- 
ference between the proposed Ontario 
setup and our own. 

In Ontario, for one thing, three of 
the six members of the Executive, the 
President, First Vice-President and 
Second Vice-President are to be 
elected annually by the Board of 
Governors from amongst themselves. 
Two other members, the Secretary 
and the Treasurer, are either to be 
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elected by the Board of Governors 
from amongst themselves or appointed 
by the Board from amongst them- 
selves or otherwise. 


Hence it will be seen that with 
respect to five of the six members of 
the Ontario Executive (all but the 
Past-President) the principle of. “re- 
sponsibility” of the Executive to the 
ultimate governing body is recog- 
nized. 


Our Alberta Executive.is.peculiar 
in this respect. The members are re- 
sponsible neither to the President 
(American style), nor to the A.G.M. 
(British style). They are all elected 
directly by the membership, and dur- 
ing their term of office can’t be called 
to account by anything or anybody 
excepting their own consciences (let 
us hope). 

Eight members of our Executive 
“represent” local areas, which seems 
to turn the Executive into a sort of 
legislature. In fact they are called 
“district representatives”. Vacancies 
on the Executive must in the future 
be filled by by-election to ensure the 
proper “representation” of the teach- 
ers within a certain area on the Exec- 
utive. The members regard it as part 
of their duties to patrol their respec- 
tive areas like members of the pro- 
vincial legislature, although they are 
not members of a legislative body, 
but of an Executive. 

The time-honored privilege of 
“voting supplies” is reserved in On- 
tario for the Board of Governors. In 
Alberta the Executive has been given 
complete control of the money by 
Bylaw. Bylaw 20 reads as follows: 
“Bylaw and resolutions involving the 
expenditure of moneys of the Associ- 
ation, before adoption by the Annual 
General Meeting, shall previously 
have been referred to the Executive 
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Council for recommendation or report 
with respect thereto.” Section 10(g) 
of the Ontario Act reads that the 
Board of Governors may make regu- 
lations providing for the payment of 
necessary expenses to the members of 
the Board of Governors and the 
Executive. Just how this works out 
in practice will depend, no doubt, on 
the Ontario Bylaws under the Act. 
In Alberta the General Secretary- 
Treasurer is appointed by the Exec- 
utive. In Ontario the Secretary and 
the Treasurer are to be elected or 
appointed by the Board of Governors. 
The matter seems to me to boil 
down to this, that we have in Alberta 
a strong Executive directly responsi- 
ble to the membership of the Associa- 


tion. The A.G.M. is mainly an ad- 
visory body excepting as it exercises 
final authority by the rather slow- 
moving machinery of the Bylaws. In 
Ontario the intention seems to be to 
put the Executive more directly un- 
der the control of the Board of Gov- 
ernors. 

The implications of these differ- 
ences for the future well-being of our 
respective organizations seems to me 
to be profound and far-reaching. But 
I cannot go into these matters here. 

Best wishes to all for a profitable 
and refreshing midsummer holiday, 
whether at work or play. 


Sincerely yours, 
C. SANSOM. 


GRADE TEN SURVEY TESTS 


Statistical Report 


By Dr. C. 


AST October nearly 2,300 Grade 


X pupils in all types of Alberta 
schools wrote tests on Vocabulary, 
English, Mathematics, Science and 
Social Studies. The plan is to repeat 
these tests from year to year for at 
least five years to try to find out 
whether the lower school preparation 
of pupils for senior high school work 
in these fundamental subjects is im- 
proving or declining. The 1943 statis- 
tics to form the bases of these com- 
parisons will be found in the tables 
appended to this report. 


Not all the pupils who wrote on the 
tests could be included in the tables. 
The main reason for this was care- 
lessness in providing the information 
as to sex and age. The tests were 
tabulated for score, sex and age, all 
in one operation. Consequently for a 
pupil to be included these three things 
about him had to be known. It was the 
age factor that caused the most 
trouble. Quite a number of the pupils, 
about 50 for each test, instead of 
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entering “Age last Birthday”, as re- 
quested, merely wrote the day of the 
month on which their birthday falls. 
All these papers had to be discarded. 
Other queer things happened. One 
pupil, for example, who posed as a 
boy under “Boy or Girl,” turned out 
to be a girl under “Age last Birth- 
day.” The bisexualism was interest- 
ing, but it didn’t save the paper from 
the discard pile. I hope that the 
teachers who administer these tests 
next fall will glance at the answer 
papers to make sure that the small 
amount of information about the 
pupils we are asking for is all prop- 
erly and legibly entered in the spaces 
provided. 


Notes on the Tables 

In the percentile tables (Nos. 2, 4, 
6, 8, and 10), P,,, and P, merely in- 
dicate the extreme upper and lower 
limits respectively of the distribu- 
tions. In all cases a percentile score 
is the theoretical score below which 
the indicated proportion of the popu- 
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lation lies. Thus in Table 2, in the 
“All Scores” column, P,,.,=60.50 
means that all the pupils made less 
than this score. P,=4.50 means that 
no pupil fell below this score. P,= 
14.52 means that 3 per cent of the 
2,194 pupils (about 66) made scores 
smaller than 14.52 (14 or smaller in 
score points). P,, is the median point, 
and P,, and P,, the first and third 
quartile points respectively. These 
three points divide the population in- 
to four equal parts. 


Perhaps the most striking fact 
about the Mathematics results is the 
large number of low scores (See 
Tables 3 and 4). 


The English scores (Tables 5 and 
6) are higher than they ought to be 
owing to the fact that 64 of the 100 
test items were of the true-false type, 
and no correction was made for 
guessing. To make this correction on 
all the English papers every year 
would involve considerable labor and 
would add nothing to the value of the 
results for the comparative purposes 
for which the experiment was devised. 


About 57 per cent of the pupils 
taking the tests were girls. 


Sex Differences 


The greatest difference between 
the boys and the girls was found in 
the Science test. Here the difference 
between the boys’ mean score and the 
girls’ mean score, in favor of the 
boys, was 14.5 times as large as its 
standard error (about 3 times is 
taken to indicate a true difference be- 
tween means as opposed to a differ- 
ence due to chance variation.) Next 
comes Social Studies, again in favor 
of the boys, with a mean difference 
about 12 times its standard error. 
English comes next, this time in favor 
of the girls, with a mean difference 
about 10 times its standard error. In 
Vocabulary and Mathematics the dif- 
ferences between the means for boys 
and girls are less than their standard 
errors, and hence may be attributed 
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to chance. The data for making the 
above caluculations are found in 
Table 11. 


The last column of the percentile 
tables shows the sex differences in 
score points for each of the com- 
puted percentiles. Here a plus sign 
means that the boys were better than 
the girls; a minus sign, that the boys 
were poorer than the girls. Of the 65 
computed pairs of percentiles for boys 
and girls in the five tables (exclusive 
of the terminal percentiles, P,,, and 
P,,) the boys were ahead 42 times, the 
girls 23 times. 

In many cases the differences are 
small. But in Vocabulary, Mathemat- 
ics, and English, they fall into a 
peculiar pattern. They change with 
remarkable regularity:in favor of the 
boys in passing upward from the low- 
er percentiles to the higher (See 
Tables 2, 4, and 6). This phenomenon 
is not so apparent in Science and So- 
cial Studies, where the boys have a 
strong lead over the girls at all levels 
of performance. It will be interesting 
to observe what happens along these 
lines other years. 


Age 


The median ages of the pupils 
differed slightly for the different 
tests, inasmuch as all the tests were 
not written by exactly the same stu- 
dents. The mean of the five median 
ages was very close to 15 years, 7 
months. This may be taken, perhaps, 
as the most representative age of the 
pupils who took the tests. The girls 
on an average were about 18 days 
younger than the boys. 


My “feeling”? after working over 
all this material is that the pupils 
did very well indeed in Science and 
Social Studies, better than in the 
English subjects and Mathematics, 
especially Mathematics. But this is 
not much better than a purely sub- 
jective judgment; and it must be re- 
membered that the primary purpose 
of the study was not to determine 
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TABLE 1. VOCABULARY SCORES 
Grade X Survey Tests, October, 1943 





Seore Girle Boys Total 
a 
55-60 12 9 21 
50-54 at] 56 130 
45-49 100 ae 188 
40-446 146 113 258 
35-39 165 128 293 
30-34 206 138 346 
25-29 216 147 868 
20-24 195 130 325 
15-19 118 93 206 
10-14 29 a a7 
& 9 2 6 & 
TOTAL 1258 936 2194 


TABLE 3. MATHEMATICS SCORES 
Grade X Survey Teste, October, 1943 





Score Girle Boye Total 
39-41 2 4 6 
36-38 1 6 7 
38-85 12 10 22 
30-32 38 13 £3 
27-29 32 36 cy 
24-26 , “ 95 
21-23 89 5 148 
18-20 120 89 208 
16-17 177 129 306 
12-14 211 162 378 
9-11 248 168 42 
6 8 197 146 ae 
3 5 79 5 154 
0-2 12 “4 26 


S90 89 SO gag 


TOTAL 1247 947 2194 


TABLE 5. ENGLISH SCORES 
Grade X Survey Tests, October, 1943 








Score Boys Total 
95-190 7 26 
90-94 32 104 
85-89 69 218 
80-84 184 357 
75-79 147 376 
70-74 162 864 
65768 136 265 
55-59 81 139 
50-56 48 69 
45-49 “ 21 
10-46 il ety 
85-89 b 7 
30-34 2 
1 0% 


EE 
TABLE 7 SCIENCE SCORES 
Grade X Survey Tests, October, 1943 


—e ore Boe total 
eae 


57-66 2 
54-56 2 8 10 
61-53 2 21 28 
48-50 21 a7 6& 
45-47 63 7 150 
42-43 7 182 204 
39-41 129 142 271 
36-38 184 158 343 
33-35 196 142 338 
30-32 219 95 214 
27-29 ve 60 238 
24-26 108 29 187 
21-28 56 18 7 
1820 28 4 27 
15-17 8 2 10 
12-14 2 2 
‘OTA 125: 47 05 


TABLES. SOCIAL STUDIES SCORES 
Grade X Survey Tests, October, 1943 
—_— 















Score Girls Boys Total 
75-80 14 42 
70-74 42 83 
65-69 iM 136 
60-64 163 17 
55-59 216 147 
50-54 232 123 
45-49 179 84 
40-44 146 52 
35-39 $2 42 
30-34 39 23 
25-29 3s 5 
20-24 ° 16 5 
15-19 3 3 
TOTAL 1291 918 2209 
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TABLE 2. VOCABULARY PERCENTILE SCORES 
Grade X Survey Tests, October, 1943 


“Fareentile All Scores Cirle Boye Difference 


Points (2194) (1258) (936) Boys - Girls 
Pass 60.50 60.50 60.50 0.00 
Py 52.78 52.76 52.82 +0.04 
Peo 47.68 47.83 47.88 © +0.37 
Pre 42.57 42.25 42.99 +0.75 
Pi 40.46 40.10 40.91 +081 
Pro 38.47 38.12 38.92 +0.80 
Poe 34.73 34.35 $5.27 +0.92 
P.. 31.83 31.30 31.82 +0.82 
Pee 28.88 28.30 2847 «= +0.17 
Pay 26.37 26.89 25.81 -0.08 
P.. 23.77 23.87 2362 0 -0.25 
En 22.08 22.26 21.81 0,45 
P,, 18.26 18.69 17.70 -0.99 
P, 14.52 14.80 1344 -1.86 
P, 4.50 4.50 4.50 0.00 


TABLE 4. MATHEMATICS PERCENTILE SCORES 
Grade X Survey Tests, October, 1943 


lercentil 
Points 


ees tease sy 


(2194) 


41.50 
29.52 
23.80 
19.56 
17.97 
16.74 
14.59 
12.63 
11.02 
9.42 
Bez 
7.76 
5.84 
3.28 
0.00 


(2258) 


41.50 
29.09 
23.14 
319.34 
17.78 
16.68 
14.52 
12.75 
12.05 
9.54 
679 
791 
6.01 
a46 
0.00 


(936) 


20.56 
24.83 
39.81 
18.22 
16.97 
14.69 
12.90 
11.15 
9.40 
8.53 
7.66 
5.62 
3.08 
6.00 


TABLE 6 ENGLISH PERCENTILE SCORES 
Grade X Survey Tests, October, 1943 


fercen' 
Points 


200 


e333 


38 


“ssess 


eae Se” 
s 


ie 


ores 
(2202) 


100.50 
92.67 
87.48 
83.23 
81.66 
80.12 
77.18 
74.25 
71.23 
67.84 
65.91 
63.83 
58.43 
51.24 
29.50 


Girl 
(4226) 
100.50 

93.28 

88.47 





78.93 
76.27 
73.50 
70.46 
68.74 
66.69 
€1.55 
55.00 
34.50 


ve 
(976) 


100.50 
90.91 
85.18 
$1.21 





erence 

Boys - Girts 
0.00 
-2.37 
3.29 
-3.20 
-3.63 
3.92 
-4.50 
4.86 


~6.47 
-5.00 


TABLE 8. SCIENCE PERCENTILE SCORES 
Grade X Survey Tests, October, 1943 


Percentile All Scores 


Pointe 
Pree 


SS Ot Oo 
seezse3 


5 


Sado De 


(2205) 


60.50 
49.13 
45.15 
41.74 
40.46 
89.24 
37.15 
35.20 
33.25 
31.21 
30.15 
28.96 
25.85 
21.60 
11.50 


Girle 
(3258) 


56.50 
46.89 
42.98 
39.37 
38.08 
87.06 
55.04 
33.41 
$1.32 
29.60 
28.54 
27.45 
24.52 
20.75 
11.50 


Boys 
(947) 


60.50 
50.87 
46.92 
43.95 
42.87 
41.79 
39.77 
‘37.84 
36.05 
34.11 
33.11 
31.91 
28.59 
23.96 
14.60 


Difference 
Boys - Girls 


+4.00° 
+3.98 
+8.99 
+4.58 
+4.79 
+473 
4.73 
+4.93 
+4.73 
+4.51 
+4.87 
+4.46 
+407 
+3.21 
+3.00 





TABLE 10. SOCIAL STUDIES PERCENTILE SCORES 
Grade X Survey Tests, October, 1943 


Percentile Ali Scores Girls Boys Difference 


Points (2209) (3291) (918) Boys - Girls 
| 80.50 80.50 0.00 
$j 74.09 76.22 +4.66 
Pro 68.70 71.50 +5.21 
Peo 64.34 67.35 +5.56 
o. 62.70 65.66 +5.85 
a 61.05 64.08  +5.84 
Poo 57.89 €1.43 | +6.18 
Pro 54.85 58.65° +6.23 
, et 51.75 55.53 +5.89 
Pie 48.33 62.00 +5.94 
:. 46.24 $0.13 +5.91 
Pre 44.02 47.69 ©=+5.68 
Pr. 27.93 40.83 +4.29 
P, 29.41 32.66 +5.34 
F 14.50 24.50 14.50 0.00 
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the standing of Grade X pupils in 
these subjects in October, 1943. Our 
purpose is to try to find out to-what 
extent and in what direction, if at all, 














this standing changes from year to 
year. This is an A.T.A. project. I be- 
lieve that the cumulative results will 
be interesting and perhaps important. 












TABLE 11. 





SUBJECT 


























































Mean 32.17 
Scores 32.32 
10.80 
10.60 













All Scores 














a Girls 30 
(Mean) Boys 36 

‘All Scores 16 
E. |ciris 20 
(Means) Boys .24 











BEHAVIOUR OF CHILDREN 
TRAVELLING IN TRAINS 


Arrangements have been made for 
the Police Department to have police 
school lecturers, when they visit the 
various schools to deliver their ad- 
dresses, give the school children some 
advice as to their conduct when tra- 
velling to and from school by train. 
In addition, Police Officers travelling 
on trains have been instructed to take 
effective action to stop any mis- 
conduct which they might observe. 


It is hoped that this action will have 
a beneficial effect on the children and 
headmasters and headmistresses are 
requested to co-operate with the 
police officers in this work. 

The opportunity is taken to remind 
the principals of schools of the neces- 
sity for frequently impressing upon 
their pupils the need for good conduct 
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STATISTICS OF THE MEANS 
Grade X Survey Tests, October, 1943 


Vocab. Math. 














Sab. ——Selence-— Ses. 

All Scores| 2194 2194 2202 2205 2209 

Total Girls 1258 1247 1226 1258 1291 

Scores [Boys 936 947 976 947 918 

* arene Bae 60 50 100 60 80 
core 





13.90 73.44 $5.31 54.01 
13.79 75.54 33.41 51.79 
14.04 70.80 37.84 57.23 
7.07 11.08 7.34 11.95 
6.78 10.26 6.95 10.41 


11.50 7.07 








° 24 16 < 

19 29 -20 -29 
24 37 -23 38 
10 16 11 AT 
13 -20 13 -20 
16 25 16 -26 


EE lll eee 


while they are travelling in public 
conveyances both in the interests of 
their own safety and that of other 
passengers.—The Education Gazette 
(official organ of the Minister for 
Education, New South Wales). 


OVERTIME FOR TEACHERS 


Little June had missed a lot of 
school, and was so distressed at her 
backwardness that her teacher of- 
fered to help her for a little while 
after school each day. All went well 
for a few days, then an irate father 
appeared and demanded his child. The 
surprised teacher began to explain 
matters, but was cut short: “I know 
all about you school teachers! You 
keep the kids in, and then put in for 
Overtime!” — National Education, 
(Journal of the New Zealand Educa- 
tional Institute). 
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Godspeed - -- 


DR. DONALDA DICKIE delivered the following address at a banquet given 
in her honor at the University on May 24th. Dr. Dickie retired from the staff 
of the Edmonton Normal school recently and the A.T.A. joins with her many 
friends in wishing her happiness in the years to come. 


EN years ago, when first we 
teachers of Alberta began work- 
ing to bring education into some kind 
of real relation to modern life, it 
seemed enough to get the children 
out of the hard seats, the unnatural 
silence, the stiff grades, the unpsycho- 
logic divisions of subject matter, the 
‘listening’ habit into which tradition 
had thrust them. 
We rejoice to- 
day to see them 
moving, talking, 
laughing as hu- 
man_ children 
should; treated 
as individuals, 
grouped accord- 
ing to _ their 
needs; planning 
their activities 
and working co- 
‘ operatively to 
solve the little social problems that 
interest them. It was enough at first 
to put the skills and knowledges in 
their proper place as not ends in 
themselves, but as means to the end 
of developing democratic citizens 
comfortably adjusted to their small 
communities and learning to make 
their contribution to them. 


But each stride forward lifts a new 
horizon. As we have been learning 
slowly to do these things, we have 
come to see that they, good and im- 
portant as they are, are only the sur- 
face show of an inner purpose that 
we must set clearly before us if we 
would make education do what it 
can and should do for our children, 
for Alberta, for the nation. 


We all believe that each human 
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individual has within him a power, a 
spirit, a soul, a breath of the breath 
of God breathed into Adam. Perhaps 
you remember the first question of the 
shorter catechism. ‘‘What is the chief 
end of man?” and the answer: “The 
chief end of man is to glorify God 
and enjoy Him forever.” To glorify 
and enjoy, that is what life is for; 
that is the good life. How can we 
glorify God and enjoy Him forever? 
There can be only one way: to ex- 
press, develop and enrich the spirit 
within us. 

We believe that the spirit of Man 
is not evil; the child is not ‘born in 
sin’ as the Puritans taught. We know 
that the child inherits only tenden- 
cies, tendencies that develop, or re- 
main undeveloped according to the 
environment that society—you and I 
—creates for him. We believe that 
the spirit of man is creative, that it 
struggles upward, helped and hin- 
dered by the body and the mind, seek- 
ing channels through which to pour 
itself and we know that those chan- 
nels are often choked by ignorance, 
fears, inhibitions, habits, social ta- 
boos, poverty, and, saddest of all, by 
faulty education—your fault and 
mine. 

If these things be true, the su- 
preme task of education is to free the 
spirit of the individual, to clear out 
those channels that exist and to build 
new, to set that creative spirit free 
and to guide its flow into forms of 
expression that are enriching to the 
individual and to the community. 
That cannot be done by having chil- 
dren sit silent, listening for five 
hours a day. The Great Teacher Him- 
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self gave us our method when he 
said; “He who would save his soul 
must lose it”; that is, if you wish to 
keep anything you must give it away, 
if you wish to grow you must feel, 
think, act, do, express, give yourself. 
That is as true of a child as of an 
adult. He, too, grows only, by. do- 
ing; his spirit also frees itself by ex- 
pression; he glorifies and enjoys by 
giving himself. Our great task is the 
creation of an environment that will 
provide the stimulii; the opportu- 
nities, the materials, the encourage- 
ment, the guidance and instruction 
that he requires. 


War in our time has taught us so 
many things. We Anglo-Saxons have 
had political freedom for centuries, 
but the last war and what followed 
it proved to us that a man may have 
a vote but, if he has no work, he is 
not free; there is no slavery like un- 
employment. This war is teaching us 
that a man may have work, but if he 
has not health of body and mind, if 
he has not education, he is not free. 


Our snobbish Victorian society, in- 
tent on keeping its hands clean and 
collar white, on climbing upon the 
shoulders of its fellows, on money 
and power, has created a type of edu- 
cation suited to the training of re- 
corders, of office people, stenogra- 
phers, bookkeepers, file clerks, good 
and valuable people, but people whose 
function is to record not to create. 











CONSULT US. 


SO MUCH CAN BE DONE 


to conserve your clothes. There are numerous ways to get 
more wear from your valuable garments. Clean clothes 
last longer, well pressed clothes look better in wear. 


M7926 


Empire Cleaning and Dyeing Co. Ltd. 
Branches: 613 Centre Street, 234 - 12th Ave. W. 
Plant: 902 - 4th Avenue West, Calgary 





The creators: the thinkers, farmers, 
inventors, artists, scientists, writers; 
the “builders, welders, | mechanics, 
handicrafters have been left to de- 
velop their gifts as best they could, 
or to die never knowing they had 
them, yet they alone add real wealth 
to the community. For one hundred 
years our best brains have been 
drawn off into the recording class, 
and our society has limped and halt- 
ed, deprived of the creative gifts of 
half her sons and daughters. 


But society is learning; blitz and 
bombs teach us. Education means the 
freeing of the creative spirit of man. 
In the coming years you are to have 
a greater chance than ever before to 
work at your real art, the greatest 
in the world, the creation of free 
men and women. 


Alberta leads the way. In many, 
many of our schools, the little chil- 
dren are already free and the free 
spirit is spread pretty widely in Di- 
vision Two. It seems to me to limp 
a little in the Intermediate school, 
but to be sweeping strongly through 
the senior High School where the 
young people themselves know what 
they want and megan to have it. 
There will still be backsets and dis- 
couragements, misunderstandings and 
wrong turnings but the tide has 
turned towards the flood. I wish you 
godspeed in the great future that 
awaits you. 


The A.T.A. Magazine 












“FERGIE'S” 
SCHOLARSHIP 


By E. CATHERINE FROST, B.A., 
of Calgary 

On the evening after the invasion 
a get-together held in Crescent 
Heights High School, Calgary, paid 
tribute to a teacher in a way that 
should be suggestive to others eager 
to establish worth-while memorials. 

Crescent Heights is well known in 
Alberta as the school from which the 
late Hon. Mr. William Aberhart came. 
In Calgary it is recognized as an in- 
stitution with an above-average out- 
put of graduates. The graduates and 
students themselves remember it best 
as a fine school for many reasons, 
among them being the friendships 
formed therein. 

On June 7th, 1944, the Home and 
School Association collected most of 
its: Past-Presidents, some~city celeb- 
rities, together with many students 
and graduates, in order to present a 
scholarship to Mr. J. D. Ferguson. 
Last year Mr. Ferguson retired after 
twenty-eight years of teaching and 
other service in the school. 

At the meeting, pupils, parents, and 
staff associates told ‘of some of the 
things “J.D.” had done in this time— 
the careful squaring of his texts to 
make them parallel with the desk- 
edge as he put them down on his 
desk; accompanying his teams 
through modest and gracious wins as 
well as educative and strengthening 
defeats; the controlling of his temper 
without a break; the training of his 
debaters through grammatical con- 
struction to logical conclusions; and 
above all, his ever lasting interest in 
his pupils as individuals. 

Many of these individuals are pool- 
ing small monetary “thank you’s” so 
that the Home and School Association 
now has sufficient funds to establish 
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a J. D. Ferguson Scholarship Fund. 

In a gracious acceptance of ‘this 
honor Mr. Ferguson again showed his 
listeners his keen sense of what 
scholarship implies. After comparing 
himself to Rip Van Winkle returned 
from a twenty-year sleep and unable 
to recognize himself from all that 
was said, “J.D.” turned and thanked 
those responsible for the scholarship 
arrangements telling them why he 
valued it’ as a fitting gift from the 
Home and School, as a tribute to his 
teaching profession, and especially 
because it would afford extra oppor- 
tunity to some deserving student. Mr. 
Ferguson’s thanks were short, any 
said, and smeerely given. 


Then he squaréd the edge of the 
book containing the names of all the 
scholarship subscribers so its tissue 
cover came parallel to the table edge, 
and Chips-like faced us all as we 
looked at him again, unhurriedly yet 
with deep conviction he next stated 
a few of the general terme according 
to which he wished the scholarship 
awarded . . . in a world where more 
co-operation and less competition is 
needed . . . where educational oppor- 
tunities should be expanded . . . where 
an enlightened electorate is essential 
for true progress, he hopes such a° 
scholarship can be used as one way 
to give higher training to some stu- 
dent with leadership ability. 

Thus Mr. Ferguson, an old man by 
some time scales, sent us away from 
that meeting with a challenging 
assignment: How can we as individ- 
uals do our bit toward forming the 
outlook that the whole world can be- 
come an integrated society? (‘J.D.” 
was sufficiently man-of-this-world to 
know that we could put his two-and- 
two together to formulate this key 
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question for ourselves — he never 
even asked us to take out our pencils 
and papers and write it down lest 
we forget.) 


We who remember Mr. Ferguson’s 
classroom technique know he ex- 
pected every student to try to answer 
assignments. We also remember he 
wisely led us to expect a testing 
time later. (Writer’s tribute: Mem- 
ories and memorials can be effective 
instruments to aid in improved living 
now.—E.C.F.) 


+ + + 
EDUCATION PAYS DIVIDENDS 


What above everything else fertil- 
izes the soil? The answer is education. 
Denmark, the most advanced country 
in Eupore, has a system of rural edu- 
cation that is an example to the 
world. Rumania, one of Europe’s most 
backward agrarian states, has more 
and better soil than Denmark, but its 
rather shocking educational condition 


is indicated by its high percentage of — 


_illiterates. 

The typical Danish farmstead 
yields enough produce to keep four 
families; the typical Rumanian one 
can only produce for one and a half. 

Knowledge is power, and it is the 
key to the good life. Knowledge, it 
would seem, is also wealth. 

The increasing cost of education is 
still spoken of apprehensively in some 
circles in New Zealand but, wherever 
_progressive and enlightened views ob- 
tain, it is realized that in the primary 
sense of the word education in the 
most definite manner pays dividends. 
It is not, of course, argued that educa- 
tion is the sole agency of increased 
production, but it can be stated with- 
out qualification that ignorance is a 
prime cause of poverty. Rural edu- 
cation in New Zealand is compara- 
tively good, and it is heartening to 
find a growing tendency to make it 
better still. — National Education, 
May 1, 1944 (Journal of the New 
Zealand Educational Institute). 
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Rib Ticklers 


Hitler’s Next Move 


The last time I saw Paris 
I saw Napoleon’s tomb... 
I’m planning to go back there 
And get in if there’s room. 
+ * 
Money doesn’t go quite so far 
these days, but it stays away longer. 
+ + + 
Cinderella: ‘Godmother, 
leave the ball at twelve?” 
The Good Fairy: “You’ll not go at 
all if you don’t stop swearing.” 


must I 


++ 
And there was the Scotchman who 
bought only one spur. He figured that 
if one side of the horse went the 
other would follow. 


+ + + 
If you put a mama duck and five 
little ducks in a box and shake them, 
what do you have? 
Answer: A box of quackers. 


King Edward Hotel 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
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Teachers Planning to 
Attend 


Summer School 


in Edmonton 


WILL FIND _ 
JOHNSTONE WALKER’S 
THE MOST SATISFACTORY 
PLACE TO SHOP 


@ While in the city call at our Credit 

. Office, 3rd floor and make ar- 
rangements for a charge account 
—yYou’ll find it very satisfactory 
when shopping by mail, asso many 
rural teachers do. 


2 7 - - E meleral 
ante Hiiilical| asics 


Johnstone Walker 


Edmonton’s Own Store, established in Edmonton 
58 years ago 
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‘CLOVER BAR MAXIMUM 
REACHES $1500 


Teachers of the Clover Bar 
Division have recently negotiated 
a salary schedule providing for a 
basic minimum of $1,000 with ten 
annual increments of $50—maxi- 
mum $1500. This schedule will be 
effective September 1, 1944 and 
the increments payable from Jan- 
uary 1st each year. 


Clover Bar is the first Division 
to negotiate a maximum salary for 
a one-room school teacher of 
$1500. Both the Board and the Ne- 
gotiating Committee are to be con- 
gratulated. 


As we go to press word has 
reached nus that the Taber schedule 
for the one-room school teacher 
runs from $1,000 to $1,600. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Nacmine School District No. 3771. 
Male Principal required to teach 
Grades 6, 7 and 8 at Nacmine (four 
miles from Drumheller). Salary 
$1,300.00 per annum, plus $20.00 per 
annum for past experience-——up to 
five years, plus $120.00 per annum 
Cost of Living Bonus. Yearly increase 
of $50.00. Would like teacher inter- 
ested in active sports. Submit appli- 
cations, giving qualifications and ref- 
erences to Miss J. B. Hunter, Secre- 
tary, Nacmine School District No. 
3771, Nacmine. 


The Olds School Division No. 31 
solicits applications from applicants 
for rural schools, and from applicants 
qualified to take charge of rural two- 
room schools. Basic minimum $1,000 
per annum. Allowance of $50.00 per 
year for past experience to maximum 
of $1300. Bonus of $50.00 per room 
for principalships. All applicants 
state fully qualifications and experi- 
ence. Apply S. J. Gilson, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Olds School Division No. 
31, Didsbury. 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


D’ALLAIRD’S LTD. 
LADIES’ READY-TO-WEAR 


10140 Jasper Ave. - Edmonton 


NEW INSPECTOR 


Delmar T. Oviatt, M.A., recently 
appointed inspector of schools in the 
Taber Division, was born in Lough- 
eed in 1911. He launched on his 
teaching career from the Calgary 
Normal School in 1931 and his Uni- 
versity work was taken with Queen’s, 
Alberta, and finally Stanford Univer- 
sity in California where he received 
his M.A. in Education in 1943. His 
ao teaching experience was secured 
in the rural schools at Stavely and at 
Parkland Consolidated. Teachers and 
pupils at Barnwell enjoyed his quali- 
ties of organization and leadership 
when he was principal of the Con- 
solidated school from 1939-42. While 
attending Stanford University in 
1942, Mr. Oviatt was employed by 
the Menlo Junior College. The new 
inspector is a member of the Phi 
Delta Kappa and National Education 
Association. 


Muckleston’s Beauty Parlor 
and Barber Shop 
10328 
Jasper Ave. 


Phone 


27651 Edmonton 
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JAPANESE CHILDREN - - - 


- — — IN OUR SCHOOLS 


By MRS. C. B. ANDREWS, 


Divisional Trustee, Lethbridge S.D. 
No. 7 


HORTLY after Canada declared 


war on Japan in December, 1941, 
the Federal Government of Canada 
declared, by Order-in-Council, that all 
Japanese residents of the Pacific 
Coast defence area be evacuated. 
Owing to war-time labor shortages 
and the need of home grown sugar to 
meet the Canadian needs, an agree- 
ment was drawn up. A commission had 
been appointed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to evacuate and supervise 
the Japanese residents of the defence 
area. This British Columbia Security 
Commission, the Southern Alberta 
Beet Growers, the Canadian Sugar 
Co., and a representative of the City 
of Lethbridge agreed to bring to Al- 
berta certain Japanese families to 
work in the beet fields. The term of 
this. agrtement was for the duration 
and six months afterwards, when 


’ they would be evacuated from Al- 


berta. During their term of residence 
in Alberta it was agreed that they 
should be domiciled on the farms, not 
allowed to take up residence in the 
city, or become a charge on the City 
of Lethbridge or any municipality or 
district for medical, relief or educa- 
tional costs. The Order-in-Council pro- 
hibited evacuees from buying, leasing 
or renting land for other than a 
residence. 

The migration to Alberta started 
in the spring:of 1942, but the schools 
were not asked to accept students un- 
til the fall term. In the meantime the 
Superintendent of Schools, Mr. Owen 
Williams, made a survey of the avail- 
able accommodation, and the require- 
ments of the Japanese students in 
the Lethbridge Division. It was found 
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that there would be in the neighbor- 
hood of two hundred and fifty Jap- 
anese students registered in the fall 
term. 


This sudden increase of enrolment 
required added facilities in at least 
three centres. Three new rooms were 
opened in Picture Butte, one at Iron 
Springs and one at Turin. It was 
found that in other centres where the 
concentration of evacuee students 
was not great, accommodation might 
be made in the existing rooms, with 
only minor adjustments of pupil load 
and equipment. 

Of course the transportation of 
these children meant the buying of 
new buses, changing small buses for 
larger, where available, or having the 
buses make a double trip or circle to 
accommodate the increased load. 


The Japanese students are given 
the same educational opportunities 
as other students in our schools. The 
cost of these services is borne by the 
Federal Government, paid by them to 
the Alberta Department of Education, 
which in turn allocates to each school 
district or division their share. The 
costs of educating the Japanese was 
worked out by the Department, on the 
actual cost, per pupil, to each district 
or division. 

The Lethbridge Division did not 
undertake any major building pro- 
gramme to accommodate the Jap- 
anese, chiefly on account of the un- 
certainty of the time they would be 
in the province, as well as the war- 
time restrictions and scarcities that 
make new construction inadvisable. 
Instead they resorted to a makeshift 
plan of refurnishing and moving un- 
used schools to more convenient sites. 

The moving of Japanese families 
from district to district has meant a 
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constant revision of the prograninie’ 


for their accommodation. It is hard to. 


state definitely how this movement 
has affected the épening of new 
‘rooms. ~However it has a definite 
effect on rooms that are at capacity 
or over and then are asked to accept 
unexpected Japanese students. I think 
I would be safe in stating that it has 
caused at least four rooms to be op- 
erated by our division that were not 
at first planned to be operated. A 
school bus is not as elastic as a school 
room, when they are over-crowded, 
or past safety, a new bus route must 
be planned or a new bus obtained. At 
the present time the enrolment of 
Japanese students in the Lethbridge 
Division is 271 in public school and 
42 in high school. 

Under the agreement made with the 
B.C. Security Commission the edu- 
cational costs of children up to the 
age of 15 years only, were to be paid. 
It was thought by the Commission 
that those over fifteen would be need- 






CHANGE OF ADDRESS FORM 





‘@d4n the bect fields, during the grow- 
ing.season, and ..they. would be sup- 
plied with British Columbia High 
School Correspondence Courses, to 
complete their High School credits 
during the slack periods and winter 
months. ‘This, however, has not been 
the case. High School students are at- 
tending our High Schools. In 1942-43 
the costs were absorbed by the Di- 
vision, but in the present year tuition 
costs have been levied on High School 
pupils. This has caused some dis- 
satisfaction among the Japanese, but 
in view of the agreement, under 
which these people were admitted to 
Alberta we feel that we are justified 
in making this levy. The Japanese are 
in effect “wards of the Government” 
as they are not subject to poll tax. 
The introduction of Japanese to 
Southern Alberta has not been an 
unmixed blessing. Any racial group 
that is allowed to congregate in large 
numbers in a community creates a 
problem. The Japanese are no excep- 





Those teachers who are changing schools, those teachers who are remaining in 
the same schools but are changing their post office address, and those teachers 
who are leaving the profession are asked to fill in the change of address form 
as soon as they have the necessary information and send it to the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association, Edmonton. Please help us in this matter. It is a legal 


requirement.* 


School District 


School District 
ELLIE EIR, 


IOAN SOW ASR ooo o cme ccprccgestecnses dubs 
DEATIDIEN, NADIE ii naisss ip cncisecseecenccntentereee 


NEW ADDRESS (Teaching Year 1944-45).......002000200.... 


ADDRESS during teaching year 1943-44........00.00...... 





*When a teacher enters upon any contract of engagement with the board of trustees of any 
school district in the Province of Alberta, he shall give notice fworthwith in writing to the 
Secretary of the Association of the date of his proposed employment and the remuneration 
agreed upon, and in such case the board of trustees may employ the teacher unless and 


until the Association notifies him in writing that the teacher is not a mem 


Teaching Profession Act, 1935. 
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tion, although the people here accep- 
ted them without any prejudice on 
their arrival. The beet workers in the 
area before the war were largely sin- 
gle men, who resided on the farm 
only during the beet growing season. 
Their houses were built for summer 
occupancy. The influx of Japanese 
caused farmers to winterize their 
houses and increase the size to ac- 
commodate the necessary workers, 
their children, and often the parents 
who were past the age of gainful em- 
ployment. This building has caused 
hard feelings among employers when 
the workers left, leaving them with a 
larger house than necessary for usual 
labor. needs, and no Japanese re- 
placements available. 

In the schools the Japanese are 
average students, of about the same 
age and grade or attainment as other 
races. Some show exceptional abili- 
ties in certain subjects; some are 
slower than the average Canadian 
student of the same age. Many Jap- 
anese are handicapped in their un- 
derstanding of English, by the con- 
stant use of Japanese at home. As a 
rule they ‘co-operate very well, in 
school and student activities. If they 
do not buy Victory Bonds and War 
Saving Certificates and Stamps with 
the same enthusiasm as Canadian 
children, there may be some extenu- 
ating circumstances to account for 
their reluctance. On my visits to the 
schools in the Division, I find Jap- 
anese students on ball teams, in Cadet 
Corps, even acting as N.C.O.’s in the 
corps. On the playgrounds, as in the 
classroom, there is no difference and 
the children mingle and play with 
others of their age in harmony and 
enjoyment. 


Where visiting teachers DINE and meet 
their friends. 


The SHASTA 


Completely Remodelled and Modernized 
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FUR 


FIRST IN QUALITY 
RESTYLING, REPAIRING 
CLEANING, STORAGE 


KRAFT THE FURRIER 


222 8th Ave. West Kraft Bldg. 
Est. 1908 Calgary, Alta. 


What is to be the future of the 
Japanese resident in Alberta? They 
came here under agreement to return 
to British Columbia after the war, but 
if this is revoked the reception of this 
decision will be largely settled by the 
Japanese themselves. They came un- 
der a war-time emergency, to fill a 
need. There was little or no anti- 
Japanese feeling here when they 
arrived. If any develops or has de- 
veloped it is on account of their ac- 
tions, or lack of co-operation in ac- 
cepting the restrictions and incon- 
veniences of war-time, and the new 
environment they find in Alberta. 
They are a people who want to live 
near friends and relations, our prairie 
distances are very long tc dwellers 
of the city or the mountain valley. If 
they will be content to settle sparsely 
in our communities, accepting their 
responsibilities, there should be little 
opposition to accepting them in all 
parts of the Dominion. 

They are a law abiding race, very 
ambitious to better themselves and 
educate their children. The young 
people are fond of sports such as 
baseball, forming clubs for get-to- 
gethers. Some small percentage are 
affiliated with the Christian Churches, 
but the majority are Buddhists, sup- 
porting two priests of that faith, and 
have established Buddhist Churches at 
Coaldale and Picture Butte, besides 
the pre-war Buddhist Church at Ray- 
mond. 


MUSIC FOR ALL and ALL OCCASIONS 


All School Musical Requirements 
Victor Records, Rhythm Band Instru- 
ments and Music 


FISHER’S MUSIC SUPPLY 


130 - 8th Ave. West CALGARY 
(3 Doors East Bank of Montreal) 





Contributed by 


F.O. T. C. SEGSWORTH, R.C.A.F., 


Belleville, Ontario, formerly of 
Lethbridge High School. 





Reference was made to the 
C.c.F. the other day as a party led 
by school teachers, prezchers and col- 
lege professors. It was supposed to be 
an unfavorable reference. Mr. Cold- 
well is an ex-principal, Mr. Nose- 
worthy an ex-teacher; the late J. S. 
Woodsworth was an ex-teacher who 
became a preacher. Mr. Blackmore, 
who leads the Social Credit party in 
the House, is an ex-teacher. Especial- 
ly in the newer groups, there are 
many teachers and preachers. The 
curious thing is that this should be 
considered a weakness. 


The fact is that Canada should wel- 
come into her public life men who 
have been reared in an atmosphere 
of unselfishness and service, rather 
than in an atmosphere of unrestricted 
private profit and business enterprise. 
In most communities the teachers and 
preachers are regarded as good citi- 
zens who not only have the welfare 
of the community at heart, but who 
play a practical part in promoting its 
welfare, and are familiar with the 
needs of the common people. 


The entry of such men into Can- 
ada’s public life is not a bad sign but 
a good one. The idea that government 
is best entrusted to ‘big business men” 
has too long been entertained and in 
too many quarters. Even people who 
are least likely to benefit by a “big 
business” regime have accepted the 
suggestion that business men are 
fittest to influence governments. 


The interest of preachers in the 
state’s duty to its citizens is a proper 
one. It is encouraging to find that 
preachers and laymen are joining to- 
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gether in individual denominations 
and in interdenominational organiza- 
tions to promote social betterment 
and to bring pressure to bear upon 
governments. 


There is another class of citizens 
who are not animated in their daily 
life by the private profit motive, and 
who are performing a real service in 
their influence upon. government 
policies. Yet complaint was made of 
them the other day. It was said that 
as long as these men, the key men in 
the Ottawa civil service, continue to 
have the ear of Canadian parliament- 
arians, “a fast developing trend to- 
wards state ownership and opera- 
tion” is not likely to be checked. But 
that is all to the good. They, too, 
lack the private profit outlook. Cab- 
inet ministers who are advised by 
them are usually well advised. 


As The Star has pointed out before 
now, the financing of the war, the 
control of prices, and in fact the war 
economy in general, has been a mat- 
ter in which Canada has led the way 
and set an example to other nations. 
To her success, the advice of perman- 
ent officials in Mr. Ilsley’s department 
has made a great contribution. Mr. 
Ilsley would be the first to acknowl- 
edge his debt to the civil service. 


Whether they be teachers or 
preachers or civil servants, or in 
whatever sphere they may move, men 
who in their lives do not bow down 
to the “private profit motive” can 
have, and should have, a good influ- 
ence upon the public life and public 
policies of Canada.—Toronto Daily 
Star, Monday, May 15th, 1944. 
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No. 80 
RE CLASSROOM BULLETINS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
Teachers of Social Studies are 
asked to retain in their schools the 
copies of the Classroom Bulletins, No. 

1 and No. 2, on Social Studies, which 

were distributed by the Department 

of Education for their use during the 
year 1943-44, in order that they may 
have them for use during the year 

1944-45. 

TIMETABLE FOR SPECIAL TESTS 
IN COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 
Teachers wishing to obtain stand- 

ing in commercial subjects may write 

examinations at Edmonton or Cal- 
gary at the end of the summer ses- 
sion. The schedule of examinations 
follows: 
‘Monday, August 14 
8:30 a.m.—Commercial Arithmetic 
10:30 a.m.—Commercial Law, Type- 
writing I and II . 
1:30 p.m.—Bookkeeping I 
3:30 p.m.—Bookkeeping II 
Tuesday, August 15 
10:30 a.m.—Stenography II, Type- 
writing I and II 
1:30 p.m.—Economics 
3:30 p.m.—Stenography I 
Any teacher desiring to take any 
of these tests, please notify the Office 


of the Supervisor of Schools, Depart- ' 


ment of. Education, before the date 
of the examination. 

A fee of $2.00 is payable at the 
time of the examination for each ex- 
amination taken. 

HISTORY PRIZE OFFER 

1. A prize of $2,000.00 in Ameri- 
can funds, to be known as the Klie- 
forth Canadian-American History 
Prize, is offered for the best manu- 
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script for a book to be _ entitled 

North American History—A Common 

History of the United States and 

Canada—suitable for use by students 

in Grade XI of the United States and 

Canada. 

2. The aim of the work is.to give a 
clearer picture of our North Ameri-’ 
can ways of life, and to promote a 
better understanding between the 
peoples of the United States and Can- 
ada. 

8. The conditions of the competition 
are as follows: 

(a) The manuscript should not be 
longer than 175,000 words. 

(b) It should be submitted under a 
pseudonym only, to the Panel 
of Judges, Professor A. L. Burt, 
University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis 14, Minnesota, U.S.A., 
on or before July 1st, 1946. At 
the same time, each competitor 
should write to the American 
Consul General in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada, giving the 
name of the pseudonym under 
which he, or she, has submitted 
a manuscript. 

(c) The prize will be awarded only 
to a manuscript which the Panel 
of Judges deem worthy of pub- 
lication. The Panel reserve the 
right to arrange for the publi- 
cation of the manuscript for 
which the prize is awarded. All 
royalties, however, are to be 
paid to the author. If the Panel 
of Judges do not make arrange- 
ments for publication within six 
months after the payment of the 
award, the author will be free to 
make his, or her, own arrange- 
ments for publication. 
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4. It is suggested that the treat- 
ment of the period since the Ameri- 
can Civil War and the Canadian Fed- 
eration be roughly equal in length to 
the treatment of the earlier period. 

5. The members of the Panel of 
Judges are: 

Walter A. Anderson, Dean, School of 
Education, Montana State Univer- 
sity, Missoula, Montana, U.S.A. 

J. V. Breitwieser, Dean, School of 
Education, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, N.D., U.S.A. 

Donalda J. Dickie, Professor of Eng- 
lish, Provincial Normal School, Ed- 
monton, Alberta, Canada. 

W. L. Morton, Professor of History, 
The University of Manitoba, Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 

W. Menzies Whitelaw, Professor of 
History, University of Saskatche- 
wan, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, 
Canada. 

A. L. Burt, Professor of History, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
14, Minn., U.S.A—CHAIRMAN. 
All inquiries should be addressed to 

the Chairman. 

NURSING AS A PROFESSION 

A. Requirements for entering 
nursing schools in Alberta: 

1. Age—Women between the ages 
of 18 and 30 years are accepted. 

2. Education—The Alberta Regis- 
ered Nurses’ Act requires that you 
hold a High School Diploma (100 
credits) with successful completion 
of Chemistry 2, and either Physics 2 
or Biology. One language, perferably 
Latin, is also required. 

3. Good physical and mental health. 

B. Hospitals: 

A choice of 11 hospitals situated 
at Edmonton, Calgary, Medicine Hat, 
Lethbridge, Lamont, Ponoka, and 
Vegreville, is offered. 

C. Courses offered: 

1. The regular 3-year nursing course. 

2. The 4-year course offered by the 
Provincial Mental Hospital, 2 years 
spent in mental training at the hos- 
pital and 2 years spent in general 
nursing at some affiliated hospital in 
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Edmonton or Calgary. Miss Clark 
stressed the opportunities of such a 
course. 

8. The five-year course offered by 
the University of Alberta: 1st and 
5th years spent in the University; 2nd, 
8rd and 4th years spent in the Uni- 
versity Hospital. This course gives 
you the degree of B.Sc. in Nursing. 
There are excellent opportunities fol- 
lowing this course. 

D.: Opportunities Open to Graduate 
Nurses: 

1. Hospital Nursing. 

2. Private Nursing. 

3. Public Health Nursing—school 

nurse, factory nurse, and stew- 

ardess. 
. Nursing in the armed forces. 
. Specialized nursing. 
. Dietitian. 
. Training: 

In the hospital of your choice 
courses in medical, surgical, obstetri- 
cal, and psychiatric nursing and diet, 
and care of children. 

Tuition, board, lodging, laundry, 
etc., are supplied, and a small month- 
ly allowance, ranging from $5 to $15 
is paid. 

RE FARM AND HOME 
MECHANICS 

-A course in Farm and Home Mech- 
anics will be offered at the Calgary 
Summer School. This course along 
with others may be taken by teachers 
who desire to qualify for the Junior 
Certificate in General Shop and Shop 
Subjects. 


Used School Books 


We buy and sell many of the 
books that are on the 
authorized list. 


Hoos 


The Willson Stationery Co. 
Limited 


Edmonton, Alberta 
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DR. A. J. COOK, 
University of Alberta 


X 


Teachers are requested to for- 
ward questions on mathematics to 
Dr. A. J. Cook, University of Al- 
berta, and to send questions per- 
taining to science to J. T. Cuyler, 
Alexandra High School, Medicine 
Hat. Other contributions to the 
column will be welcome, These may 
concern any stage of the school 
programme in mathematics and 
science—-Elementary, Intermediate 
and High School. Send them to the 
editors as noted above. 


APPRECIATION 


This being the last issue of the 
Magazine for the school year, the 
editors would like to express their 
appreciation ‘of the support which 
contributing teachers have given them 
throughout ‘the ‘year. 

We shall welcome any contribu- 
tions during the summer. It would be 
a good thing too if mathematics and 
science teachers would inaugurate 
Math-Sci corners at the fall conven- 
tions. Convention committee members 


please take note. (J.T.C. and A.J.C.) 
ELEMENTARY MAP PROJECTION 


By Mrs. A. Louise Morrison, 
Edmonton 


Many boys ‘and girls are fascinated 
by maps. With daily news world wide, 
now should be an opportune time to 
arouse interest ‘in an elementary 
study of map projection. Mapping is 
introduced in Cook: Geometry for 
Today, and the subject of mapping 
might well be worked into the Social 
Studies programme. An English book 
written for teachers of geography, 
(Mainwaring, James; An Introduction 
to the Study of Map Projection: Mac- 
millan, London, 1942) is a good book 
for the school library. The National 
Geographic Society (U.S.) publishes 
many fine maps, and Maclean’s mag- 
azine published a map with Winnipeg 
as the centre of projection. This map 
may be obtained from the publishers 
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J. T. CUYLER, B.A., 
Medicine Hat 
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for 25c. A number of other maga- 
zines publish maps featuring air 
routes and so on. 


Meridians and Parallels 

Map projection is the representa- 
tion, on a plane surface, of the merid- 
ians of longitude and the parallels of 
latitude. Reference to these defines 
any point on the earth’s surface. 

If we assume the earth to be a 
sphere then the meridians are great 
circles which pass through the poles 
and divide the sphere into hemis- 
pheres. There are 180 such circles 
which make by their intersections at 
the poles 360 angles of 1° each. The 
starting point for marking out the 
surface of the globe was arbitrarily 
chosen, as the point at which a circle 
through the Poles and through Green- 
wich would cut the equator. The 
meridians are numbered 1° to 180° 
east and west of the Greenwich me- 
ridian. The arc between any two me- 
ridians subtends an angle of 1° at 
the pole. 

The term “Great Circle” is applied 
to all circles which have the following 
properties: 

(a) centre at the centre of the earth’ 

(b) radii-radius of the sphere 

(c) all circles equal 

(d) planes of circles divide globe 
into hemispheres. 

The parallels of latitude are also 
circles but only the equator is a great 
circle. The parallels are circles in 
parallel planes with their centres on 
the polar axis of the earth, but these 
circles decrease as they approach the 
poles. There are 90 such circles north 
of the equator and 90 south. Each arc 
subtends an angle of 1° at the centre 
of the sphere. 








Certain relations between meridi- 
ans and parallels can be seen readily 
by studying the globe: 

(a) The intersection of every me- 
ridian and every parallel forms 
a right angle. 

The ares of the meridians in- 
tersected by parallels are all 
equal (360th of the earth’s 
circumference or 69.17 miles). 

(c) The arcs of the parallels in- 

tersected by the meridians de- 
crease from the Equator to- 
wards the poles, where they 
vanish. 

The length of arc on a parallel of 
latitude can now be calculated: 

A sphere or globe, with centre O 
and radius R is given, as in fig. 1. 


(b) 




























Reos 





Fig2 


PLEQM is a meridian and a paral- 
lel of latitude of radius r intersects 
the meridian in L and M. 
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Let angle EOL=n°. Then angle 
OLX=n° and LX=r=R cos n°. Hence 
radius Parallel r 
———_————_>—os n°. 
radius Equator R 


Since arc length on a circle is pro- 
portional to radius then 
arc length Parallel 
00s n° 
corresp. arc length Equator 
=cos (angle of latitude). 


Example: What is the distance in’ 
miles along parallel 51° between me- 
ridians 110° and 116° (the distance 
across Alberta, through Calgary) ? 

The distance between two consecu- 
tive meridians at the equator is 69.17 
miles. 

Therefore the distance between 
two consecutive meridians at latitude 
51° N. is cos 51° x 69.17 miles. 

But the two given meridians are 6° 
apart. 

Therefore required distance is 6° x 
cos 51° x 69.17=261.2 miles. 


Map Projection 

The problem of map projection is 
to represent the meridians and par- 
allels of latitude on a plane surface. 
The problem is not an easy one. If 
the meridians and parallels are rep- 
resented as straight lines intersecting 
at right angles they obviously cannot 
meet at the poles, in fact the poles 
cannot be shown at all. 

Maps may be classified according to 
(a) purpose (b) method of construc- 
tion. 

(a) According to purpose: 

It is desirable that a map should 
accurately represent direction, dis- 
tance, area and shape. As it is not 
possible for any one flat map to do 
all these the cartographer must de- 
cide the purpose of his map and 
choose a projection that will rep- 
resent most accurately the features 
in which he is particularly interested. 
There is a wide choice and four ex- 
amples are given. 

1. Mercator’s: Preserves direction 
and will show accurately every com- 
pass direction from a point on the 
map to any other point. It is used for 
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compass or rhumb line navigation. A 
rhumb is a line which crosses the 
successive meridians at a constant 
angle. 

2. Gnomonic or Central: Preserves 
distance. The meridian circles are 
shown as straight lines. It is used for 
navigation. maps showing shortest 
routes. j 

3. Equivalent or Equal Area: Pre- 
serves area by adjusting the scale 
of distance along the meridians and- 
parallels. Used in statistical or dis- 
tribution maps. a 

4. Polyhedral: This projection pre- 
serves correct shape for small areas. 
(A section a square degree in area 
could be mapped without error). This 
is the type used by the United States 
Geological Survey, in their topo- 
graphic maps of the various States. 
(b) According to method of construc- 

tion: 

1. Cylindrical: The meridians and 
the Equator are conceived as being 
projected on to the surface of a 
cylinder which circumscribes the 
globe and is tangent to it at the 
Equator. 

Sometimes it is desirable to show 
the world as a continuous surface. 
Maps to show ocean currents, wind 
systems, time zones etc. This can be 
done by using cylindrical projection 
or by a modification of the cylindrical 
known as Re-centred or Interrupted 
Homolographic Projection. 

2. Conical: The meridians and a 
selected parallel are conceived as be- 
ing projected on the surface of a 
cone which circumscribes the globe 
and is tangent to it at the selected 
parallel. 

There are two main kinds of conical 
projections, one called a projection 
upon a tangent. cone, in which the 
scale is held true along one parallel, 
and the other called a projection upon 
a secant cone, in which the scale is 
held true along two parallels, the 
latter is the more popular. 

The Lambert Conformal Conic Pro- 
jection is, perhaps, the most famous 
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of the conical type. The meridians 
are represented as straight lines that 
meet in a common point beyond the 
limit of the map, and the parallels 
are concentric circles. The cone inter- 
sects the sphere at two parallels 
known as ‘the standard parallels (see 
fig 2). The standard parallels are 
chosen so that, within the limits of 
projection, one-sixth of the map is 
above the upper standard, one-sixth is 
below the lower standard and four- 
sixths fall in between. The scale is 
correct along the standards. Between 
them it is too small and beyond them 
it is too large, but nowhere is the 
distortion very great. This is an 
especially good projection for maps, 
such as Canada, which are “broader 
than they are long’. 

Example: Select two standard par- 
allels for a conical projection of the 
map of Canada. 

Take as the limits of projection 
parallels of latitude at 40° and 70°. 

The distance between the standard 
parallels should be 4/6 of the total, 

4/6 of 30°=5°. 

Therefore the standards should be 
45° and 75°. 

8. Zenithal or Azimuthal: A pro- 
jection made on a plane conceived as 
being tangent to the globe. (a) If the 
plane touches the globe at the pole 
it is Polar, (b) if it is tangent at any 
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Fig.S 








point on the Equator it is Normal and 
(c) if it is tangent at any other point 
it is Oblique. (Example Maclean’s 
map mentioned above also see fig. 3.) 


Zenithal projections are the best if 
one wishes to represent the world as 
two hemispheres. There will, of 
course, be less distortion if we have 
the world in two maps rather than 
one. Numerous illustrations are again 
available by examination of the Geo- 
graphic maps. The issue of December 
1941 carried a world map in Azimuth- 
al Equal-Area projection. The two 
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A further enlistment of six teach- 
ers has come to our attention, bring- 
ing the total number who have left 
their classroom for war duties to 
585. 


Wheatland School Division No. 40— 
Chloe Key-Jones. 

Strawberry School Division No. 49 
Mrs. Kathleen Hicks. 

Calgary School District No. 
E. Grenek. 


Lethbridge School District No. 5i— 
E. R. Borgal; Margaret Lang. 
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New Vegreville School District No. 
1480—Mrs. R. E. Bate. 


Note: Anyone reading these lists 
who knows of teachers, either enlist- 
ed or engaged in war services, whose 
names have not appeared in these 
columns would be performing a ser- 
vice if they would send this infor- 
mation along to the A.T.A. office in 
Edmonton. 
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hemispheres, East and West, are in 
normal zenithal and around the two 
large maps are smaller ones illustra- 
ting other points. There are two 
oblique zenithal and a Mercator’s. The 
issue of April 1943 carried a Polar 
Zenithal projection of the North and 
South Hemispheres. 

This, of course, is just the begin- 
ning of the story but it'is hoped that 
enough has been given to indicate the 
possibilities of map projection as a 
classroom enterprise. 


OVERSEAS 





P. O. Emery Gruninger has 
served overseas as.an Observer 
for a year and a half and has 
nearly completed his first tour of 
operational flights, P. O. Grunin- 
ger taught at Sunnybrook: prior 
to his enlistment in the R.C.A.F. 
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CORRELATION OR INTEGRATION 
.- «+ WHICH? 


It is an old saying that there are 
two sides to every question. However, 
it occasionally happens that we are 
slow to admit the truth of the state- 
ment, when we have previously be- 
come quite thoroughly convinced on 
some particular subject. This is es- 
pecially true no doubt in the case of 
those points of philosophy where’ not 
only have we been persuaded of their 
truth ourselves but have also enjoyed 
some considerable measure of success 
in the persuasion of others. 

Much has been said and written 
during recent years by advocates of 
so-called progressive education on the 
subject of correlation. We’re not just 
sure that the term was accurately de- 
fined but we have always believed 
that, educationally speaking, it had 
to do with bringing about some 
mutual relationship between two or 
more school subjects. An example 
might be the production of an his- 
torical play, where the cast is chosen 
from the Social Studies class, coached 
by the Dramatics teacher, script pre- 
pared by the English class, costuming 
in the hands of the advanced Home 
Economics girls, and staging by the 
General Shop. And it can be said 
without much fear of contradiction 
that the Industrial Arts teacher and 
his shop students have had a hand in 
this stuff called correlation pretty 
well continuously. No other subject 
lends itself better to this mutual re- 
lationship business than does Indus- 
trial Arts. So we have been convinced 
that to correlate was good. 

Again, and more recently, much 
has been said and written by “the 
more advanced thinkers’ among the 
advocates of progressive education 
that what we should strive for as the 
ideal in an up-to-date educational 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Edited by Lloyd N. Elliott, Calgary 


system is not anything as elementary 
as correlation. Our goal should be to 
render entire and complete the stu- 
dent’s whole educational experience 
by means of the most modern method 
of unified teaching known as integra- 
tion. We’re confronted with the 
terms, “enterprise education”, “the 
integrated program”, “the reorgan- 
ized integrated program”, “the in- 
tegrated core curriculum”, “integra- 
ted core areas”, etc., etc. And so the 
present writer, together with a great 
many others, have waded through a 
great body of that which has been 
said to champion the cause of this 
new ideal in education. In fact we'll 
admit that we have even reached the 
place where we have been engaging 
in a little of the salesmanship our- 
selves, Among other things we have 
claimed to see that no integrated pro- 
gram could function as such without 
the essential influence of the Indus- 
trial Arts. This work has been in the 
vanguard in correlation. So why 
should it not lend itself even more 
admirably to this thing called integra- 
tion? 

Just at this point when we had 
already given the decision in the case 
in favor of the affirmative, we have 
suddenly come up against the words 
of a man who loses no time in stating 
his mind on the matter. And so right 
here we’re admitting very frankly 
that the negative deserves to be heard 
and for the negative we are present- 
ing the thought-provoking words of 
Dr. Homer J. Smith, Professor of In- 
dustrial Arts, University of Minne- 
sota. Dr. Smith is an outstanding 
writer and philosopher in this field of 
education. Those among us who have 
followed his writings or have been 
privileged to hear him speak will 
weigh very carefully his opinions here 
under his own title, Correlation or 
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Integration .. . . Which? 

“Today we are faced with the prac- 
tical question as to whether we shall 
continue our efforts at correlation or 
whether we shall engage with equal 
zest in the newer and far different 
form of unified teaching to be known 
as integration. .. .” 

“As the years have passed, Indus- 
trial Arts teachers have taken in- 
creasing interest in what they might 
do to further the aims of their col- 
leagues in the more academic bran- 
ches. They have gone more than half 
way in an attempt to establish a 
worth-while degree of reciprocity and 
they have not been successful.” 

“Within the industrial departments 
themselves amazing progress has been 
made in interlocking. In each and 
every shop we have increased and 
improved the informational element. 
Attention is given to technical as well 
as general content. The guidance as- 
pects of the subjects are not neglect- 
ed. Such terms as general woodwork- 
ing, general metalworking, general 
drawing, general shop, household 
mechanics, the activities room, and 
the project method, are eloquent con- 
cerning our way and progress. They 
credit us with a measure of firstness 
as well as of goodness in this business 
of oneness. Correlation is something 
we understand, for we have been 
working at it on a broad front. But 
what of integration? What is it, how 
does it differ, what changes for us 
would it entail . . .?” 

“A concrete and generally accepted 
notion of what it means to integrate 
rather than to correlate has not been 
unearthed through rather extended 
search. It would seem that by dibbling 
and dabbling with glorious abandon 
in everything at once, the learner will 
somehow draw closer to reality and 
be more capable of understanding his 
surroundings and of assuming his re- 
sponsibilities. Perhaps, at its best, as 
a condition or a plan to be consum- 
mated, integration means the tearing 
out of partitions or ‘the erasing of 
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dividing lines between subjects’ or 
areas of instruction. There is no 
parallel with the earlier movement 
for general language, general mathe- 
matics, or general science. It is not 
the case of borrowing as in the case 
of one of these, from arithmetic, al- 
gebra, geometry, and trigonometry, 
in order to prepare a spirally graded 
course of mixed and common sense 
nature. It is rather a discarding of all 
of these in so far as any representa- 
tive subject name or title is con- 
cerned, and throwing after them into 
the scrap heap the long time divisions 
of English, science, history and the 
rest. Those of us in industrial educa- 
tion may not have sensed in this new 
term intergration the threat of our 
lost identity... .” 

“It would seem regrettable if shops 
well planned and equipped were to 
be used little in the way we have 
intended; if the processes to ‘be 
learned, the projects to be constructed 
and the jobs to be performed were to 
be only those of irregular kind and of 
incidental use in the general units of 
a master program. Such a condition 
would mean the deterioration of our 
shops as we know them. It would be 
the death of what teachers and stu- 
dents and patrons have wanted and 
are proud of. Most regrettable of all 
would be the relegation of capable, 
interested, and prepared young men 
from the role of shop teacher to that 
of mussy helper on a host of minor 
Stunites "| ss 

“It is admitted that a rather hard 
and mournful view has been here 
expressed concerning integration. But 
let us not be drawn away roughly or 
unawares from what we have built 
and found to be real. Correlation has 
brought us much and now ensures 
a brightened future; integration has 
within it the elements of our defeat. 
Correlation assumes the continuance 
of our course and the improvement 
of our equipments; integration, at its 
awful best, points toward their ul- 
timate extinction. .. .” 
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FULLER INSTRUCTION IS URGED 
IN ALL FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
By Henry Grattan Doyle, 
Dean of Columbian College, 
George Washington University 


T is a paradox more puzzling than 
any other so far, that as long as 
America was really isolated, with a 
minimum of international trade, no 
cables, no telephones, no radio, no 
steamships, no airplanes, every well- 
educated man was trained in the 
foreign languages. Now, with 20,000,- 
000 daily radio listeners, with 10,- 
000,000 more in daily contact with 
foreign languages, with all the modes 
of contact just mentioned, schoolmen 
insist that foreign languages are not 
important. They are taught grudging- 
ly, therefore poorly, and then it is 
declared that the results do not jus- 
tify them. 

“In a day of ‘motivation’ the edu- 
cators provide none, and say it is the 
fault of some one else. The cold fact, 
stripped of all wishful thinking, is 
that the ‘common man’ has more 
direct contact with foreign languages 
today than ever before in history. If 
education does not see that, it is a 
blind spot.” — Henry M. Wriston, 
President of Brown University. 

World events have supplied the mo- 
tivation for a really effective program 
to correct American education’s past 
mistakes regarding the teaching and 
study of foreign languages, and to 
bring about results comparable to 
those attained in other countries. The 
following program is proposed: 


Cultivation of Attitudes 


Americans generally must realize 
that “oceans have shrunk”. We are 
no longer isolated, physically, spirit- 
ually, or intellectually. For national 
defense in the present and for broad, 
humanitarian world understanding in 
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the more hopeful future, knowledge 
of foreign languages is essential. Pub- 
lic men, businessmen, representatives 
of labor, leaders in educational and 
inteiiectual life, are invited to co-op- 
erate in developing a more enlightened 
public opinion regarding the impor- 
tance of knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages here and of English in for- 
eign countries. 


The public, and especially educa- 
tional boards and administrators, 
should realize that because of their 
practical and cultural values, in daily 
living, in literature, science, scholar- 
ship, the fine arts, and international 
economic and political relations, for- 
eign languages are essential to any 
realistic program of education for 
living in the present-day world. 


Even for those who may subsequent- 
ly have little opportunity for “prac- 
tical” use of a foreign language, 
there are important residual or “sur- 
render” values, such as: better social 
understanding through acquaintance 
with foreign civilizations and foreign 
ways of thought; increased interna- 
tional good will and tolerance; more 
analytical and objective appreciation 
of our own language and culture; 
growth in intellectual power through 
rethinking experience in other terms; 
improved English through better un- 
derstanding of the use and meaning 
of words resulting from comparison 
with other forms of expression, devel- 
opment of wider interests which may 
contribute to the more profitable use 
of leisure time. 


The ideal, however, should be not 
merely residual or “surrender” val- 
ues, but actual mastery of a foreign 
language, not only for reading and 
understanding but for speaking and 
writing as well. To attain this, the 
current inadequate course (usually 
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only two years) must yield to a pro- 
gram of instruction geared to the 
achievement desired. The following 
improvements in teaching and study 
of modern foreign languages are ur- 
gently needed: 


Curriculum 

(a) A minimum of six years, be- 
ginning at least as early as the first 
year of junior high school (grade 
VII) and continuing through the sen- 
ior high school (grade XII) available 
to all students capable of doing the 
work. 


(b) Students should be encouraged, 
or even required, to make substantial 
progress in one language before be- 
ginning another. 

(c) “Short” courses, frankly limi- 
ted in scope and aims (i.e., rapid ac- 
quisition of elementary reading abili- 
ty, pronunciation, simple oral faculty 
and the like) should be made avail- 
able, particularly for defense agency 
groups and adult education classes.. 


Objectives 

Speaking and writing in the for- 
eign language should be emphasized, 
as well as reading and understanding. 
This will be possible with a long- 
range, six-year minimum program. 
Under present conditions, reading is 
usually stressed, because it is impos- 
sible to achieve measurable results in 
the two years available. With ade- 
quate time to develop all the language 
skills no objective will need to be 
stressed at the expense of others. All 
will be developed side by side, rein- 
forcing each other and rounding out 
the whole program logically and co- 
herently. 


Preparation of Teachers 


(a) Specialists alone should teach 
foreign languages. Assigning teach- 
ers of other subjects to modern for- 
eign languages—often merely because 
they have free periods or have been 
“exposed” to the language—should be 
eliminated. Only the teaching genius 
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can do a satisfactory job in a foreign 
language combined with another, par- 
ticularly an unrelated, field. 


(b) A background in method is 
not, sufficient. The foreign language 
teacher must have a mastery of the 
content of his entire field not only 
the language but the literature, his- 
tory, civilization, racial psychology 
and life and customs. 

(c) Speaking mastery of the lan- 
gauge should be required of all Amer- 
ican teachers of a foreign language. 
Conversely, the foreign-born or “na- 
tive” teacher should have not only a 
mastery of his own language, litera- 
ture and culture but sufficient fluency 
in English and acquaintance with 
American “ways,” national psychol- 
ogy and culture to relieve him of 
handicaps resulting from lack of these 
important factors. 


(d) Residence and study in the 
countries whose languages they in- 
tend to teach should be required of 
all prospective teachers. This means 
increased opportunities for inter- 
change of students and teachers—not 
only professors in universities but 
secondary-school teachers as well— 
between the United States and foreign 
countries. This will require much 
larger sums than are now available 
for scholarships and fellowships. Al- 
lowances for travel and living ex- 
penses should supplement scholarships 
covering merely tuition and other fixed 
fees. Sabbatical leaves at full pay 
are a desideratum. 


The program proposed above may 
seem to some too idealistic. It is 
idealistic but only in being in advance 
of current educational practice. Ob- 
jectively considered, it is intensely 
practical and realistic. It recognizes 
the changes that have come about in 
the world and that—whether we like 
it or not—affect America. It is an 
effort to shape our educational prac- 
tice to the needs of the here and now. 


—The New York Times. 
The A.T.A. Magazine 
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BOOKS I HAVE LIKED 
Miss MARY CRAWFORD, M.A., 


- Edmonton: What To Do With Italy by 


Gaetano Salvemini and George L, 
Piana is timely reading at this mo- 
ment of the struggle in Europe. It 
serves as a reminder that Fascism is 
still the issue; Reflections on the Rev- 
olution of Our Time by H. J. Lasti 
is important for the student of events 
who seeks the truth behind the head- 
lines; A Great Experiment by 
Viscount Cecil (1941) is an analysis 
of where and why the League of Na- 
tions failed to keep the peace 1920-39 
by one who devoted a great deal of 
thought‘and effort in an attempt to 
make it succeed; Glimpses of World 
History by J. Lehru and Fame is the 
Spur by Howard Spring. 
++ * 


CHARLES H. McCLEARY, B.A., 
Camrose: The Sun is My Undoing by 
Marguerite Steen is a novel set in the 
days of the slave traffic from which I 
derived great enjoyment; The Years 
of Endurance by Arthur Bryant. 
1793-1802 is a period in the history 
of Britain which is being repeated 
today. “Amid the wreck and misery of 
nations it is our joint exaltation that 
we have continued superior to all 
that ambition and despotism could 
effect; and our still higher exaltation 
ought to be that we provide not only 
for our own safety but hold a pros- 
pect to nations now bending under 
the iron yoke of tyranny what the 
exertions of a free people can effect.” 
The voice is not Churchill’s but Pitt’s: 
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Turns with a 
BOOKWORM 


the year not 1940 but 1804. My Great 
Folly by Thomas B. Costain. A novel 
of the days of Spain’s supremacy on 
the seas and the efforts of English 
Seamen to break it in spite of the op- 
position of James I. A Tale of Two 
Cities by Charles Dickens. This I 
have enjoyed many times and can 
still return to it. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


PICTURE MAP GEOGRAPHY OF 
CANADA AND ALASKA 


Reviewed by 
W. D. McDOUGALL, M.A., Edmonton 


There are certain to be inadequa- 
cies about any book that attempts to 
compress the history and geography 
of Canada and Alaska into 114 pages, 
including about twenty-five pages de- 
voted to maps and pictures. The his- 
torical information has been selected 
with judicious care, though the 
omission of the Mounted Police in the 
story of the West is surprising. The 
topographical treatment by provinces 
is commendable, the Indian legends 
associated with many place names be- 
ing 9. particularly interesting feature. 

It is in the description of Canadian 
economic activities that the Picture 
Map Geography of Canada and 
Alaska by Vernon Quinn (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) is most seriously at 
fault. In text and pictures the im- 
pression is conveyed that Canada is a 
Valhalla for the hunter and the tour- 
ist; but Canada as a food producer 
for a hungry world, and Canada as 
the fourth largest industrial producer 
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of the United Nations, is given much 
less prominence. This is a serious 
defect in a text that may be very 
generally used by American pupils, 
who already are getting too many of 
their impressions of Canada from 
tourist-type reference material. 

The map of Canada featured on the 
end-papers and book jacket will be 
the cause of caustic comment in THE 
Island. Any cartographer who omits 
Prince Edward Island from a map of 
Canada invites a verbal firing squad 
upon his first subsequent visit to that 
charming province by the sea. This 
tender aversion to geographical sole- 
cisms is not entirely confined to 
natives of the Garden of the Gulf; 
certain B.C.’ers have been known to 
express themselves vehemently, and 
exhibit all the symptoms of a mild 
attack of apoplexy, when some minor, 
but indubitably beautiful, lakes have 
not been granted due prominence. 

This text may quite profitably be 
added to the school library, but not 
until the more standard reference 
books recommended in the Programme 
of Studies have been purchased. 

* + + 
THE EXPANDING COMMUNITY 
Reviewed by F. W. WOOTTON, B.A., 
Edmonton 

John Macdonald of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy of the University 
of Alberta needs no introduction to 
many of us who have been privileged 
to listen to his lectures, cross swords 
with him in debate or offer our small 
contribution to the discussions he so 
ably and lucidly led. The general pub- 
lic have heard too little of him and 
his ideas and it is hoped that his new 
book The Expanding Community will 
make him known to a wider audience 
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than he met within the walls of the 
university. 

The psalmist has given us one of 
the most beautiful and vivid meta- 
phors of our language “Thy word is 
a lamp unto my feet’. In a very real 
and true sense this figure of speech 
may be used with reference to this 
penetrating exposition of a_ political 
philosophy for today. Written in a 
clear, easy, compelling style, this 
book, as the writer states in his in- 
troduction, endeavors to answer the 
all important question: Where exactly 
are we now in the practical field of 
politicai philosophy? That such a 
question needs answering no one can 
doubt from the anxious queries: Will 
private or public ownership solve our 
economic problems? What shall we do 
with the machine? Is democracy the 
right form of government and have 
we truly a democratic form of gov- 
ernment? Do we need a _ plamned 
economy? Is our cause in the present 
war a just one? Need we suffer a de- 
pression following this war? These 
and a host of related and equally im- 
portant questions are answered by the 
author in a way that grips the im- 
agination and in language that can 
be read and understood by everyone. 
Clear illustrations and logical argu- 
ments make one face the issues 
squarely and follow through to con- 
clusions that one feels are not only 
sound but also fill one with a great 
upsurge of enthusiasm for the truly 
democratic way of life and all that it 
stands for as opposed to the totali- 
tarian state and its methods. 

The author argues that a democrat- 
ic people have a sense of community 
or a common feeling with regard to 
issues that must be faced and which 
call for common action. One such 
issue is the control of disease within 
the community. 

Here, one feels, is the truly demo- 
cratic man seeing clearly the picture 
where most of us see only as through 
a glass darkly. Here is one who not 
only sees, but who firmly believes that 
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with the proper use of our intelligence 
we may solve our problems as they 
arise and fit our plan to the needs of 
the situation without sacrificing the 
individual soul on the altar of some 
“ism” that would blue-print the future 
for us all. To John Macdonald, the 
essence of democracy is the respect 
for the value of the individual who 
must be treated as an end in himself 
and never as a means to an end. This 
is the theory of the philosopher Kant 
and is the rock upon which our de- 
mocracy must rear its structure. 

This same individual, however, has 
duties as a democratic man and he 
must subscribe and live up to certain 
fundamental decencies of living. Here 
is no libertine or so-called free 
thinker; here no easy way out for 
the sentimentalist. 

One would have liked an answer to 
the question: How shall the demo- 
cratic man be led to use this fran- 
chise which is one of the essential 
features of this way of life as out- 
lined by the author? That it is his 
duty to vote does not appear to be 
sufficient. Too many times we find 
that a minority of a monority has 
carried an election. Sir Stafford 
Cripps argues that the state must 
know the will of the people if it is 
to govern. How can it know that will 
if it is not expressed? If the demo- 
cratic man does his duty, the state will 
know. Could it not be argued that by 
withholding his vote the citizen is ex- 
ercising license and not freedom of 
action, and under the law should suf- 
fer a penalty for so doing? 

In a democracy there are many 
freedoms but no license should be 
tolerated, and particularly no license 
to be as selfish as we choose, a cancer 
that every true democratic man or 
woman should search his very soul for 
and offer as a sacrifice on the altar 
of “The Expanding Community” 
which in the conception of this author 
embraces the whole round world, and 
that implies unselfishness too amongst 
the nations which must be willing to 
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give up some of their sovereignty for 
the good of all. 

This book should be read by all, 
especially serious students of political 
philosophy, social studies teachers, 
and particularly by those who think 
that their party is right and all others 
wrong, by the man or woman who has 
little faith in democracy, our cause 
in this war, or even in life itself. This 
book is a challenge to us to face the 
facts as they stand at present. It is a 
challenge to the cynic who shrugs his 
shoulders and says that self-interest is 
the ruling spirit of this and all times. 


NEW ARRIVALS 


Madame Curie by Eve Curie; You 
and Heredity by Amram Scheinfeld; 
Art and Materials for the Schools by 
Sibyl Brown and Others; Psychology 
of Adolescence by Luella Cole, Ph.D.; 
Twentieth Century Philosophy edited 
by Dagobert D. Runes; On Being a 
Real Person by Dr. Harry Fosdick; 
and The Use and Interpretation of 
High School Tests by Greene and Jor- 
gensen. 


ATTENTION TEACHERS! 


Please return all Library books be- 
fore the conclusion of this school 
term. We have no record of your sum- 
mer address and therefore can not 
notify you that the book is overdue 
and that another teacher is waiting. 
Books may be lost while you are 
travelling, so kindly return them on 
or before July 15th. This is your li- 
brary, therefore your co-operation in 
taking care of the books is necessary. 

We wish to thank all members who 
have borrowed books throughout the 
year and returned them so promptly. 
We also appreciate the excellent care 
given the volumes while they were on 
your shelves. 

Our supplementary catalogue will 
be forwarded on request after Sep- 
tember Ist. 


Used Books and Magazines 
Books of all kinds, single and sets 
Prices the Very Lowest 


Jaffe’s Book and Music 


Exchange 
Phone M5797 


225 - 8th Ave. East Calgary 








SELECTIVE SERVICE AND 
TEACHERS 


May 22, 1944. 
The Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labor, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Honourable Sir: 

Your government is making an ap- 
peal to teachers to engage in es- 
sential industry during the approach- 
ing summer holidays, which in Al- 
berta are from July 16th until Sep- 
tember 30th. A similar appeal was 
made last year but Selective Service 
was not geared at that time to handle 
the teachers who were free to take 
positions at the end of June 1943. 
Many teachers were not placed until 
well toward the end of July and 
then in positions to which they were 
not suited. Those who were able to 
do farm work found in many cases 
that they were replacing boys and 
girls from farms who went to the 
cities to seek positions. Most of our 
teachers are unsuited to farm labor 
either through age or lack of experi- 
ence in this kind of work. 


We would therefore respectfully 
ask you to consider favorably the 
following requests. 


1.Have Selective Service made 
aware of the need of teachers 
to secure suitable work as soon 
as school is out in July. 

2. Give the teachers the privilege 
of accepting work wherever it 
can be found. In Alberta Ameri- 
can Companies would be able to 
provide work of a temporary na- 
ture for many teachers (Uni- 


versity students have been given 
this privilege.) 

3. Allow teachers to seek work in 
other provinces’ (e.g., 


British 





Columbia) so that the work could 
be done in a different climate and 
surroundings and hence would in 
some respects have the benefits of 
a holiday. 

The teachers of this province are 
anxious to co-operate with the gov- 
ernment in its war effort, but can- 
not effectively do so with the restric- 
tions which were in force last year. 
It is to be hoped that Selective Serv- 
ice will work more efficiently this 
year and so give teachers a chance to 
do their bit in the prosecution of the 
war effort. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN W. BARNETT. 


May 31, 1944. 
Dear Mr. Barnett: 


I have your letter of May 22nd, 
and appreciate very much _ indeed, 
that the teachers in your Association 
are anxious to respond to our ap- 
peal that they take essential work 
during the holiday period. 


Unquestionably, one of the most ur- 
gent needs during the period when 
the schools are closed will be to meet 
seasonal farm help needs. While it 
is true that many teachers would not 
be suited for farm work, I should 
think however, that a large number 
would be. It is quite possible that 
many of the teachers not suitable 
for farm work in Alberta might be 
interested in helping to meet the la- 


. bour requirements for fruit-picking 


in British Columbia. 

We plan this year to run an organ- 
ized excursion for women from Al- 
berta to the fruit districts of British 
Columbia. It is our hope that many 
of the female teachers in your As- 
sociation might be prepared to go out 
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on this excursion. We expect to an- 
nounce the dates and terms of the 
excursion very shortly. 

Your letter will be brought to the 
attention of all Employment Offices 
in Alberta, with the suggestion that 
these offices be prepared to refer 
teachers to essential work when ap- 
plying at the Employment Offices. 

Yours very truly, 
HUMPHREY MITCHELL. 


CONVENTION CERTIFICATES 
May 1, 1944. 
Dear Mr. Barnett: 

I am enclosing a copy of a letter 
which I received from the Canadian 
Passenger Association. I think this 
letter should appear in The A.T.A. 
Magazine so that teachers may be 
fully advised regarding regulations. 

Yours sincerely, 
M. E. LAZERTE, 
Dean, Faculty of Education. 


+ + + 


April 28, 1944. 


Dear Dr. LaZerte: 

I show below the dates on which 
tickets‘and standard convention certi- 
ficates will be issued in connection 
with the summer schools being oper- 
ated by the University of Alberta, 
for the coming summer. 

Banff School of Fine Arts, July 26 
to August 26—Date of sale, July 22- 
28; Last honoring date, August 30. 

University of Alberta Summer 
School, July 17 to August 26—Date 


of sale, July 18-19; Last honoring 
date, August 30. 


Yours truly, 


ROY H. POWERS, 
Secretary 


Editor’s Note—According toa let- 
ter recently received from the Cana- 
dian Passenger Association, the priv- 
ileges outlined above are not restric- 
ted to Alberta teachers attending 
summer schools in Alberta but apply 
from any point in Canada to any reg- 
ular summer school operated by a 
University. 


+ + + 


STUDENT LETTER EXCHANGE 
May 26, 1944. 
Dear Mr. Barnett: 


Through your assistance last fall, 
Junior Scholastic has received many 
excellent letters from Alberta stu- 
dents for our Global Mailbag column. 
Because of the subsequent success of 
Global Mailbag, we are starting a 
Student Letter Exchange. In this, we 
plan to give American students (age 
13-17) the names and addresses of 
pupils in other countries (Canada, 
South Africa, Britain, Russia, etc.) 
with whom they can correspond. 


Would you assist us by putting a 
notice of our Letter Exchange in your 
Alberta Teachers’ Association maga- 
zine, asking teachers to send us a list 
of interested boys and girls, includ- 
ing their name, address, age, sex, 
grade in school, and hobbies? We 
then will match an American student 








Are your ‘eyes 100% Efficient? 


ARE YOU MAKING PLANS FOR 
IMPROVING YOUR VISION ? 


Now is the time and this the place for 
new glasses when you need them. 


Our Advise is Dependable. 
SEE US AND SEE! 
Ss. ALWYN BARTLETT 


Makers of Better Glasses 
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with a Canadian pen pal of similar 
interests. 
Sincerely, 
NANCY F. GENET, 
Editorial Department. 
+ + + 
AS OTHERS SEE US 
June 8, 1944. 
Dear Mr. Barnett: 

The enclosed article was clipped 
from a well-known newspaper. As a 
resident of Buffalo, I may say it ex- 
presses, though rather mildly, the 
feelings “As Others See Us” roused 
in the people of “Junkeville’’. Citizens 
here have been asked by inspectors, 
teachers and disinterested readers, if 
the article wasn’t rather insulting. 
There is no need to put down our 
epinions. 

The A.T.A.’s standard of article 
published has always been a high one. 
Maybe I’m prejudiced since my home 
is here. 

Yours truly, 
(Mrs.) MARGARET HURL. 


_ Dear Hearts: I would like to right, 
in some measure, a gross injustice 
done to our tiny hamlet by an article 
published a short while ago by a 
“professional” magazine. In this ar- 
ticle our “town” was dubbed Junke- 
ville and the author used up a con- 
siderable amount of valuable paper 
in writing a very unnecessary intro- 





duction of the shabbiness of our 
“town’’. 

We admit that our town is no sum- 
mer resort, but it is well not to forget 
that “Be it ever so humble .. .” We, 
here, are average home-loving Cana- 
dians who resent having our homes 
criticized by transients. Under pres- 
ent conditions, or any other condi- 
tions, there is no room for destruc- 
tive criticism; it only causes un- 
friendliness, resentment and bitter- 
ness in a world where these three 
enemies of peace are unwanted. 

Let me reveal a few of “Junke- 
ville’s”’ virtues to all who may have 
read “As Others See Us.” This little 
town, like all others, has sent the 
flower of her manhood to offer, if 
need be, the supreme sacrifice. Hun- 
dreds of dollars have been sent 
through the small “decrepit” post 
office to charity and war relief or- 
ganizations; socks and sweaters have 
been knit, and even now dozens of 
parcels are on their way overseas to 
our boys, hundreds of dollars have 
been invested by our citizens in bonds, 
and a remarkable amount was do- 
nated to the Red Cross drive. Nor was 
the high school, which the author 
marvelled at, ‘just opened”— it never 
would have been here had it not been 
for the untiring efforts and persist- 
ence of the same school board which 
her article criticized freely. 

May I, in closing, make it quite 
clear to all inclined to write critical 
articles about our town that if their 
opinion, too, is that they don’t care 
a straw whether we like their articles 
or not, that we care several straws 
what they write about us. 

I expect many of the other Hearts 
are planning their gardens now. I 
do hope we have a better one this 
year; it surely helps in feeding a 
family of five. Do many of you order 
baby chicks? We’ve usually had good 
luck raising them. 

Here’s. wishing everyone a success- 
ful year. Sincerely, — Buffaloite 


(Alta.). 
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Local News 


TO SECRETARIES AND PRESS CORRES- 
PONDENTS NOT HEARD FROM: 


Please let us have the names and ad- 
dresses of your Local and Subtlocal officers, 
noting which of these has custody of your 
official charter or certificate. 

For publication in any issue of the Maga- 
zine, press reports should be received by 
A.T.A. office not later than the 20th of the 
preceding month. Please limit length of 
items to 75-100 words. 


ALLIANCE 


The Alliance A.T.A. held their Track Meet 
on June 9th. It was a very successful affair. 


BAWLF 

The Bawlf Sub-local held a meeting at 
Rosalind on May 4th. Ten members were 
present. Mr, Skattebo, delegate to the A.G.M. 
gave a short report on the Convention. This 
report was given in full at the Local A.T.A. 
rally held in Camrose on May 15th. Plans 
for the Track Meet were formulated. The 
adjournment of the meeting was followed 
by a delicious lunch at the home o: Mr. 
and Mrs. Skattebo. 


BYEMOOR-ENDIANG 

The May meeting of the Byemoor-Endiang 
Sub-local was held at Endiang May 17th. 
The President, Mr. Humbert, presided and 
six members were present. After several 
matters of business were discussed, final 
arrangements were made for the Track 
Meet. We. are pleased to report the ten 
schools of the Sub-local are all taking part 
in the Track Meet this year. Following ad- 
journment, a delicious luncheon served by 
Mrs. Richardson of the Endiang Hotel, was 
enjoyed by all. 


COLEMAN 
At a meeting held on May 38rd, Mr. Ondrus 
gave the financial report of the Sports’ 
Association. A vote of thanks was moved 
to Mr. Ondrus for his work on this Asso- 
ciation. Miss Dibble gave a report on pen- 
sions as they were considered by the A.G.M. 
and the social committee served refresh- 
ments. 
+ + 7 
Mr. Hoyle reported about the meeting for 
Soviet-Canadian Friendship at a meeting on 
May 17th. He was voted the official repre- 
sentative of the teachers on the local com- 
mittee of the Council for Canadian Soviet 
Friendship. Mr. Allan reported that a meet- 
ing should be held within the next week to 
consider the salary question. 
+ * * 


A meeting was held on June 7th and a 
general discussion took place regarding the 
salary question. Various salaries wére dis- 
cussed and our own salary schedule will be 
referred to at our October meeting. 


CLOVER BAR 

The Clover Bar Local held a meeting in 
the Masonic Temple on Saturday, June 3rd. 
There were nine members present. Minutes 
of the last meeting were read and adopted. 
Mr. C. Pyrez gave a report on the Edmonton 
District Geographic Council meeting. Mr. 
Pyrez and Mr. Piercy were delegates at the 
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meeting. Mr. Fors gave his report after the 
Salary Schedule Committee had met the 
Board in May. The salary question was 
“thrashed” out and the Salary Committee 
will meet the Board in the near future. 


COLD LAKE 


The regular meeting of the Cold Lake 
Sub-local was held in the new Grand Centre 
school on Saturday, May 20th. The Vice- 
President, Mr. J. Schommer presided. Our 
Superintendent, Mr. J. L. Sylvestre, was 
present and gave much appreciated and 
helpful suggestions throughout the meeting. 
First topic discussed was that of silent 
reading tests. It was suggested that silent 
reading tests and a magazine containing 
silent reading tests be purchased for schools 
in this Sub-local. Final plans were com- 
pleted for the holding of the non-competitive 
festival in Cold Lake. This festival has been 
endorsed by and has the whole-hearted sup- 
port of our Superintendent. Plans for a Track 
Meet, held in June, were also discussed. The 
question of general survey tests was raised 
again and it was decided to have these tests 
mimeographed and distributed to schools of 
this Sub-local. A lunch supplied by Mr. J. 
Coad and Mr. F. J. Milsney brought a highly 
successful afternoon to a close. 


CYPRESS 

The May meeting of the Cypress Local 
was held in Toronto Street school in Medi- 
cine Hat. Reports were given by the dele- 
gates to the A.G.M. and further reports 
were given on negotiations for our new 
salary schedule. It was decided to have a 
bowling party and tea to conclude our 
year’s work. 

* + * 

The June meeting was held in Medicine 
Hat on the 3rd and took the form of a 
bowling party followed by a tea in the 
Cosmopolitan Hotel. A report on the salary 
schedule was given by Mr. E. C. Ansley, our 
representative for South-Eastern Alberta. 


CZAR-HUGHENDEN 


On Saturday, May 20th a large group of 
members of the Czar-Hughenden Sub-local 
were entertained at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wight in Eastervale District. Friends 
who supplied transportation facilities were 
also present. Mr. Fyckes of Hughenden ad- 
dressed the meeting on a topic relating to 
the findings of the High School regarding 
the courses in the earlier grades. Discus- 
sion followed, after which final arrange- 
ments were made for the Track Meet. After 
adjournment a happy social time was spent 
in music, conversation, and in partaking of 
the delicious lunch served by the hostess. 


DERWENT 


The Derwent Sub-local held its Institute 
meeting on May 26th in the King George 
school. Twenty-four teachers and guests 
were present. Mrs. L. Podealuk presented an 
excellent resume of the book Improving 
Your Reading by Cole. Mr. William Bober 
delivered a talk on the integration of sub- 
jects in enterprise work. A demonstration 
in music appreciation was then given by 
Mr. A. T. Rostron. Our guests, Inspector 
Hannochko and Mr. M. Tym, then gave talks 
on topics of general interest. At the close 
of the meeting a very delicious lunch was 
served by Mr. and Mrs. Necholaichuk. 


EVANSBURG-WILDWOOD 


The Evansburg-Wildwood Sub-local held 
their regular meeting at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. R. Stonehocker on June 10th, 1944. 
The meeting was well attended. A discussion 
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took place pertaining to school contribu- 
tions to the Annual Agricultural Fair. It 
was also decided to donate the surplus Sub- 
local funds to the Professional Library at 
Edson. A lovely lunch was served by Mrs. 
Stonehocker. 


HAIRY HILL 


The teachers of the Hairy Hill Sub-local 
met at the new Hairy Hill school on May 
19th in the evening. Mr. O. Demco, delegate 
to the A.G.M. gave a very interesting re- 
pert on the Annual General Meeting in Cal- 
gary. After this, Mr. O. Demco presented 
the proposed new salary schedule for the 
Two Hills School Division. A very lively 
discussion followed both reports. Then the 
teachers reorganized the softball zones 
which are competing for the five cups 
which are available in the Sub-local. After 
the meeting the teachers enjoyed a weiner 
roast. 


HINES CREEK 


The regular meeting of the Hines Creek 
Sub-local was held Saturday, May 13th in 
Callaghan Schoo! with seven members in 
attendance. Plans were drawn up for 
the Track Meet and it was decided that 
an announcement should be sent out giving 
the date on which it is going to be held, 
age groups and events. 


INNISFAIL WEST 


The fourth meeting of the Innisfail West 
Sub-local was held on May i0th at the home 
of Mrs. Randall in Dickson. Twelve teachers 
were present. Mr. Barnes, Superintendent of 
the Division, told us about a meeting held 
at Wetaskiwin which was of interest to all 
teachers. Mr. Sloane, Councillor, reported on 
a meeting of the Rocky Mountain House 
Local held at Eckville. The coming festival 
and Track Meet were discussed. The festival 
was held in Markerville on May 26th and 
went off very well. The Track Meet, held in 
Dickson on May 31st was hindered by the 
rain but most of the events were tried. At 
the close of the evening Mrs. Randall served 
a delightful lunch. 

* - * 

The June meeting was held on Wednesday 
the 7th at Markerville in the home of Mrs. 
Mewha with Mrs. Owen as hostess and four- 
teen members were present. The latest 


salary schedule was presented by Mr. Sloane, 
Councillor, and discussed by the group. All 
were well satisfied. The festival which was 
held in May was discussed and various sug- 
gestions were made as to how next year’s 
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festival could be improved. Numerous 
teachers’ problems were discussed after 
which a tasty lunch was served by Mrs. 
Owen. Mrs. Schmidt invited the group to 
hold the July meeting in the form of a 
er roast by the river near the old Hola 
school. 


KILLAM 


The Killam Sub-local has been active since 
its reorganization last fall. Miss E. Hen- 
drickson, Principal ‘of the Killam school is 
the President. As a group, we have attended 
Sub-local meetings in Sedgewick and Strome, 
which were enjoyable and profitable. We 
met regularly on the third Saturday of each 
month. Salary schedules, enterprises, and 
reports of representatives to Convention 
have been discussed. 


KITSCOTY-ISLAY 


The monthly meeting of the Kitscoty- 
Islay Sub-local was held at Kitscoty in the 
Intermediate Room on May 17th. Final plans 
were made concerning the Musical Festival. 
The Sub-local Track Meet was discussed and 
Mr. J. Smith and Miss K. MacNab were 
appointed to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for this event. Mr. H. White pre- 
sented a report on the last Executive meet- 
ing. He then gave an account of the Annual 
General Meeting. A very interesting discus- 
sion on the pensions followed. The next 
meeting will be held at Kitscoty on Wed- 
nesday, June 21st. 


REDWATER-OPAL 


The Redwater-Opal Sub-local held a meet- 
ing on May 3rd at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Chaba. Seven members were present. 
The major part of the business dealt with 
the drawing up of plans for the Sub-local 
Track Meet to be held at Redwater on June 
9th. The Sub-local decided to sponsor a 
“Prisoners of War Fund” dance at Egre- 
mont on June 2nd. After the business part of 
the meeting lunch was served by Mrs. 
Chaba. 


SWALWELL 


The monthly meeting of the Swalwell Sub- 
local was held on Wednesday, May 17th in 
the Swalwell High School with eleven mem- 
bers and five visitors present. Mr. Bieber 
gave a talk on Social Studies and Spelling 
Techniques, and answered the various ques- 
tions asked by the teachers. Mr. Brown, 
M.L.A., spoke briefly and an honorary mem- 
bership was extended to Dr. Elliott of 
Swalwell. The remainder of the meeting was 
spent in making final details for the Track 
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Meet. The next meeting will be held on June 
14th at New Hope school. Lunch was served 
in the Home Economics room by the lunch 
committee. 

* * * 

The June meeting was held on Wednesday 
the 21st at the New Hope School. Nine mem- 
bers were in attendance. The results of the 
Wheatland A.T.A. Track Meet, which was 
held. on June 2nd, were reported. Mr. R. 
Eyres presented a resume of the recent 
salary negotiations between the salary com- 
mittee and the Wheatland School Board. We 
now have a salary schedule which compares 
with the best in the province. A discussion 
was led by Miss I. Moran on “‘Penmanship”’. 
Various viewpoints on this topic were voiced 
by the different members. Mr. F. Plante 
concluded the meeting by a very enjoyable 
speech entitled: ‘“‘SSome Impressions of Our 
Local’. Lunch was then served by our 
hostess, Mrs. Moore, 


TOFIELD 


The Tofield Sub-local met at the Anderson 
school teacherage on May 26th with four- 
teen members present. Mr. M. W. McDonnell, 
the representative to the Holden Local gave 
a report on the findings of the May meeting 
held at Holden. Our sports’ representative, 
Mr. Lars Olsen then gave us an outline 
of the proposed events which will take 
place at the Local Track Meet. Mr. J. A. 
Richardson, our representative to the A.G.M. 
presented an interesting report on the Con- 
vention. After the business session our 
hostesses, Mrs. P. Lerbekmo and Miss Alice 
Broughton served a delicious lunch. 


TWO HILLS 

A large teachers’ rally was held in Tws 
Hills on June 10th. A salary schedule with 
a basic minimum of $1,000 was accepted by 
the teachers. The Inspector gave a short 
address mentioning the school travelling 
library and suggesting that more Friday 
afternoon Institutes be held. Mr. L. L. Kos- 
tash, Principal of the Willingdon School and 
District Representative for North-Eastern 
Alberta, announced a meeting of represen- 
tatives from Divisions within that area. 
Mr. John W. Barnett addressed the gather- 
ing and mentioned the scant financial sup- 
port received by education from both the 
Provincial and Dominion Governments and 
concluded with the statement that teachers 
have a life to live and a job to do and 
should be treated fairly. Dr. LaZerte, Dean 
of the Faculty of Education, University of 
Alberta stressed the fact that teaching in 
terms of child growth is worth-while and 
the method of presentation has a great deal 
to do with the child’s comprehension. At 
the banquet in the evening, Dr. LaZerte de- 
scribed the possibilities in education in the 
post-war world. Dr. Archer of Lamont dis- 
cussed the proposed Health Insurance Bill 
which is now before the House of Commons. 
After the banquet, the rally came to a close 
with a dance in the local hall. 


WETASKIWIN 

The May meeting of the Wetaskiwin Sub- 
local was held at the home of Mrs. Munn on 
the 12th. Discussion on the Track Meet took 
place and it was decided that last year’s 
organization be followed. The Track Meet 
committee will be composed of Mr. Lomnes, 
Mr. Fowler and Mrs. Green. Mr. Fowler gave 
a report on the salaries accepted by the 
six School Divisions in this zone. He also 
spoke of Miss Collins’ report on the Village 
College. It was decided that Miss Collins be 
invited to address a public meeting in June. 
Mr. Massing will be the A.T.A. representative 
at the next Home and School meeting. The 
next meeting is to take the form of a hike. 
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TEACHERS OFFERED 
APPOINTMENTS 
Where allowance is not made for 
past experience please note. 
BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
A.T.A. adopt as a permanent 


policy the principle that all ex- 
perienced teachers in seeking new 
positions are in honour bound to 
seek credit for their past experi- 
ence. 


Resolution adopted at 1944 
Annual General Meeting, 


TEACHERS WANTED 
Advertising Rates—$2.50 per col, inch 


The Pincher Creek (Town) S.D. 
No. 121 will receive applications for 
a high school teacher for subjects in 
English, Social Studies and French. 
State qualifications in options. Salary 
as per schedule: Basic, $1300.00; 
Degree, $200.00; Yearly Increment, 
$25.00. Summer School (Maximum 
$100.00) $20.00 per year; Previous 
experience (with a maximum of six 
years), $25.00 per year. Apply C. D. 
Ross, Secretary-Treasurer, Pincher 
Creek. 


The Prairie River Consolidated 
S.D. No. 36 will accept applications 
for teachers for the Elementary 
Grades for term beginning October 
1944. Apply C. A. Nantais, Secretary- 
Treasurer, High Prairie. 





Lamont School Division No. 18 in- 
vites applications for positions on 
teaching staff, duties to commence 
October 1, 1944. Salary according to 
approved schedule, a copy of which 
may be had on_ request. Basic, 
$925.00 with increments for past ex- 
perience with permanent Certificate 
up to a maximum of $1445.00. Ad- 
ditional allowances for Senior or High 
School rooms. Apply stating qualifi- 
cations and experience, and enclose 
last copy of Inspector’s report to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, M. Woycenko, 
Lamont. 


The Lousana Consolidated S.D. 
No. 38 require a Principal (man pre- 
ferred with 1st class certificate to 
teach grades X, XI and XII. Duties 
to start with beginning of Fall term. 
Apply stating qualifications, experi- 
ence and salary expected to Earl F. 
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Little, Secretary-Treasurer, Lousana 
Cons. S.D. No. 38, Lousana. 


The Board of the Red Deer School 
Division No. 35 request applications 
for positions on the staff for the year 
1944-45. Salary, rural schools $950 
to $1450. Principals 2-roomed schools 
$1350 to $1600, with allowances for 
supervision, degrees, etc. Applica- 
tions should be mailed to the Secre- 
tary, R. C. Ives, Red Deer School 
Division No. 35, Red Deer. 


Fairview School Division No. 50 
has a number of vacancies in one and 
two-room rural schools, including 15 
schools carrying Government bonus. 
Applications should be mailed to M. 
F. Malkinson, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Fairview. 


Strome School District No. 1978 
require teacher for Grades 7, 8, 9 
qualified to teach Chemistry 2 and 
Latin. State qualifications. Apply to 
H. V. Phipps, Secretary, Strome 


School District No. 1978, Strome. 


The Athabasca School Division No. 
42 requires: (1) Principal for the 4- 
room school at Boyle, to teach grades 
10, 11 and part of 12. Possible be- 
ginning salary $1,500.00. (2) A num- 
ber of teachers for rural schools. 
Some of these schools are located on 
the main gravelled highway, others 
are not far from it. Distance from 
Edmonton ranges from 55 to 160 
miles (north). Good train and bus 
service. Minimum salary $1,000 with 
a liberal allowance for past experi- 
ence. Isolation bonuses ranging from 
$100 to $200 are carried by some 
schools. Apply to J. A. MacIntyre, 
Secretary, Colinton or W. E. Hodg- 
son, Superintendent, Athabasca. 


The Pembina School Division No. 
37 requires several teachers for rural 
schools. Basic salary $1,000; past ex- 
perience and increments at $50 per 
year. In addition many schools carry 
bonuses from $50 to $200. Good loca- 
tions. The Board will meet to con- 
sider appointments on July 27th. Ap- 
plications should be addressed to L. 
W. Kunelius, Superintendent, West- 
lock. 


The Medicine Hat School Division 
No. 4, with headquarters in Medicine 
Hat, Alberta, requires the services of 
a High School teacher to act as Prin- 
cipal of a two-room high school and 
three public school classrooms and to 
share with the assistant high school 
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teacher the duties of teacher in 
Grades X, XII and XII. The school is 
located 22 miles east of the city on 
the main line of the C.P.R. Salary 
approximately $2,000.00. Principals 
of three-room schools located in ham- 
lets are also required. These teachers 
will receive $1,500.00 per annum. A 
number of vacancies in one-room 
rural schools will also require teach- 
ers. In many cases teacherages are 
available. The basic salary is $1,000 
with increment of $50.00 per year 
for past experience with a ceiling on 
number of years to be computed for 
previous experience. A full descrip- 
tion of each vacancy will be supplied 
on request. All schools will reopen 
October 2nd. In the case of a number 
of isolated schools a bonus of $150.00 
in addition to the salary outlined 
above, will be paid. Apply F. G. Me- 
Laughlin, Secretary-Treasurer, Medi- 
cine Hat School Division No. 4, Royal 
Bank Chambers, Medicine Hat. 


Stettler School Division No. 26—- 
Teachers wanted in one-room rural 
schools. Salary rates for teachers 
holding certificate of higher grade 
than 2nd class—Initial, $950.00; ad- 
ditional $50.00 for one year of ex- 
perience, $125.00 for two years of 
experience and $300 for four or more 
years. In cases where certificate held 
is not higher than 2nd class, addition- 
al amounts for years of experience 
are half of those above stated. Make 
complete application to Secretary- 
Treasurer, Stettler School Division 
No. 26, Stettler. 


(For further Want Ads see page 16) 
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